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SEVENTEENTH 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


TEADY progress has been made by the Society during 
5) the past year, and it would be still more encouraging 
if the increasing interest taken in its work were accom- 
panied by a larger accession to the membership. Some important 
acquisitions are reported by the Curator, to whose enthusiasm 
and patient labour the Society owes so much, while both in 
the Museum and Library, valuable work has been done by Mr. 
Shaw and Miss Kelley in classifying and re-arranging the treasures 
in the custody of the Society. It is gratifying to record the 
frequent reference made to our records and the numbers of 
appeals received for information on obscure points and on matters 
of practical interest. The cumulative effect of the hard pioneer 
work in the Society’s earlier years is now making itself felt, 
and it is a pleasure thus to help the Church. 


The Seventh Annual Lecture, delivered by Mr. Jas. D. Ogilvie, 


was a memorable one and greatly appreciated. We are glad 
to be able to include it in the Journal. The Society enjoys 
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friendly and fruitful relations with other Associations of similar 
character, both at home and overseas, and the recent visit of 
Dr. Carruthers to the United States served to strengthen our 
intercourse with sister Societies across the Atlantic. 


In acknowledging with gratitude the grant of £50 from the 
General Assembly, the Society confidently appeals for a renewal 
of this help in its work for the Church, to supplement the 
subscriptions which would otherwise. be insufficient to cover 
the expense involved, despite rigid economy and the necessary 
postponement of several items of urgent character. 
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ROYALIST OR REPUBLICAN : 


THE STORY OF THE ENGAGEMENT 
OF 1649 - 1650. 


By J. D. Ocitvie. 


For a little while in the mid-seventeenth century it seemed 
that the government of the national Church in England might be 
according to the Presbyterian way ; for a little while it was so in 
name and by law established ; but its roots were not deep enough 
in the English character, they did not reach to the religious 
feeling of the nation, and in the political tempest of December, 
1648, and January, 1649, the new Presbyterian Church was over- 
thrown. As a political movement it had failed, for Presby- 
terianism is not political. 

“ Presbyteriall Government,”” wrote George Gillespie in 1646, 
“is not despotical, but ministerial ; it is not a dominion, but a 
service. . . . That power of government with which pastors and 
elders are invested hath for the object of it not the external man, 
but the inward man.”? 

Presbyterianism, therefore, is the outward expression of the 
internal relation of man to God and to his fellow-man ; it is a 
communion. Its worship is a reverent simplicity, for man puts 
off his ornaments in the presence of God, and his approach is 
marked by no ceremony but humility. 

In the same year as Gillespie wrote one of the leaders of the 
Independents in Westminster Assembly was preaching his last 
sermons, a course on the Beatitudes. The controversy about 
Independency and Presbytery was at its height, and this preacher, 
Jeremiah Burroughs, devoted one sermon to an explanation of 
the difference between the two ways of ecclesiastical government ; 
no such difference, he argued, as to bring in the Civil Sword “ to 
force one or the other side.” My purpose is to show how the 
Independents, using the Army for their instrument, overturned 
the Presbyterian government in England in the Revolution 
against the monarchy. 





* Aaron's Rod Blossoming (1646), p. 175. 
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When the Parliament in 1648 repealed their former vote of 
“no more addresses to the King,” and offered to Charles, then a 
captive in the Isle of Wight, a personal Treaty, it was the Pres- 
byterian vote that carried ; that the place of the Treaty should 
be in the Isle of Wight, and not London or near ,it, was the 
Independents’ choice, and it was carried only by the casting vote 
of the Speaker. Charles was not the Parliament’s prisoner, but 
the Army’s, yet his hopes of restoration rose with the Treaty ; 
he was put on parole and lived in his own lodging at Newport 
instead of Carisbrook Castle, his prison: ‘‘ From our Court at 
Newport ” he addressed his papers, feeling something of a king 
again, and, with a fatal optimism that freedom was in sight, he 
conceded demand after demand to the Parliament. The Army 
leaders and their brethren the Independents in Parliament, 
Cromwell, too, on his way out of Scotland, marked the effect of 
it all and the growth of popular feeling in favour of the King. 
It looked as if their prisoner might escape after all, not from the 
Isle of Wight merely (and they knew that this was planned), but 
from that justice to which they were bent on bringing him. 

From Knottingley, November 20, 1648, Cromwell forwarded 
to Fairfax, the General of the Army, certain petitions from the 
officers who were with him in the North. The tenor of the 
petitions may be judged from the letter which accompanied them. 

“‘ My Lord, I find a very great sense in the officers of the regi- 
ments of the suffering and the ruin of this poor kingdom, and in 
them all a very great zeal to have impartial justice done upon 
offenders, and I must confess I do in all, from my heart, concur 
with them ; and I verily think and am persuaded they are things 
which God puts into our hearts.”! But Fairfax, before he 
received those petitions, had moved. On November 20, a Re- 
monstrance from the Army was presented to the Parliament by 
the hand of Colonel Ewer. “It was thought,” says Whitelock, 
“to be for the most part made by Commissary-General Ireton, 
a man full of invention and industry, who had a little knowledge 
of the law, which led him into the more errors,’”* 


1Carlyle’s Cromwell, Letter LX XXIII. 
? Memorials, p. 361. (Ed. 1732) 
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This fierce paper with its demand for justice on the King, had 
a mixed reception. The Presbyterians pressing on the Treaty, 
would have it laid by ; the Independents fearing it would be too 
late if once the King were freed, pressed for its discussion there 
and then; ultimately the House, without a division, postponed 
consideration of it for a week. 

The Remonstrance was a savage and bitter attack on the King 
and his good faith in the Treaty. ‘‘ Those concessions of his,” 
the writer says, cynically, “‘ are a trick to turn the tables on the 
Parliament ; he has long sought peace, and that by a personal 
Treaty ; only after long denial or with impossible propositions, 
has a personal Treaty been granted, and the King concedes all 
‘ for peace sake,’ and so comes in at length, “‘ the only true Father 
of his People . . . the restorer of their beloved peace, ease and 
freedomes . . . the restorer of their trade and plenty too . . . 
He is a conqueror in sufferings and patience, a denyer of him selfe 
for the good of his People, and what not that’s glorious and 
endearing ; and thus would the People be lull’d, and, indeed, 
cheated, into a security as to any further apprehensions of evill 
from him.” Which, after all, was not an unfair reading of 
Charles’s character as he had revealed it in past dealings with 
his people. 

Ireton had not shut his eyes to the objection that the Solemn 
League and Covenant obliged the Covenantors to endeavour “ to 
preserve the rights and privileges of the Parliaments, and the 
liberties of the Kingdoms: and to preserve and defend the King’s 
Majesty’s Person and Authority, in the preservation and defence 
of the true Religion and Liberties of the Kingdoms.” ‘ But 
this Covenant, as it is drawn,” says he, “ has not left the takers 
without an honest way out ; or if it had, yet through the Provi- 
dence of God, the snare is broken and they may escape.’’? 

How escape so solemn an oath? Thus, says this man ‘‘ who 
had a little knowledge of the law”: the Covenant engages to 
“the matter of religion and publick interests primarily and 
absolutely, without any limitation; and, after that, to the preserva- 


1 Remonstrance of . . . Fairfax, Lord Genevall of the Parliaments Forces, 
and of Generall Councill of Officers . . . London, MDCXLVIII.  (4to.) 
pp. 36, 37. 


® Remonstrance, p. 54. 
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tion of the King’s Person and Authority, but with this restriction, 
viz., in the preservation of the true Religion and Liberties of the 
Kingdomes . . .”2 

Where learned Ireton that reading of the Covenant ? 

In July, 1648, the Scots Assembly issued a Declaration “ con- 
cerning the present dangers of Religion, and especially the unlaw- 
ful ingagement in warre . . . to all the members of the Kirk 
of Scotland.” They held that the expedition of Duke Hamilton’s 
Army into England, the last endeavour of the Scots Presbyterians 
to save the King, was a violation of the whole Covenant. They 
said, ‘‘ we cannot conceive how the preserving of the Priviledges 
of Parliament and asserting the King’s negative voyce can con- 
sist; and we are sorrowfull that under the colour of the Priviledges 
of Parliament the liberties of the subject are overthrown, and the 
persons and estates of such as have been best affected to the cause 
and Covenant are exposed to most grievous injuries, crying 
oppressions ; and whereas the duty in preserving and defending 
his Majesties person and authority is by the third Article of the 
Covenant qualified with and subordinate unto the preservation and 
defence of the true Religion and Liberties of the Kingdomes, there is 
no such quallification nor subordination observed in the present 
Ingagement.” 2 


That, being printed in England, was to prove a destructive 
weapon in the hands of the King’s enemies. Not Ireton only, 
but, as time went on, the upholders of the Republic used it to 
absolve the conscientious Covenanters from their oath. To the 
onlooker it was significant. William Spang, Baillie’s corres- 
pondent in Holland, wrote in March, 1649, when the tragedy was 
already complete, ‘‘ They say that in your last Assembly ye have 
declared that these words of the Covenant where ye speak of 
defending the King’s person and authority, in defence of relligion 
and liberties, are explayned to be a limitation and excluding 
your obedience to him and defence of him except in such acts : and 
then says the bloody Independant, ‘ their putting the King to 


1 Remonsivance, pp. 54, 55. 

2A Declaration and Exhortation of the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland to their Brethren of England . . . alsoa Declaration . . . concerning 
the present dangers of Religion. London, 1648. (4to.) The italics are the 
writer's. 
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a violent death is not against the Covenant! for they have put 
him to death not for his defending relligion and the Parliaments 
liberties, but for going about the overthrowing of both.’ Think 
of this!” 

To the Remonstrance of the Army there came a reply which, 
long after, won the attention of the philosophic Coleridge. On 
the blank page at the end of a volume of Civil War tracts, he made 
this note, ‘‘ Justice upon the Remonstrance of the Army, by 
William Sedgwick—highly interesting. I must make myself 
better acquainted with this W. Sedgwick. . . . W. S. appears 
an instance of an Independent sublimated into a theosophic 
Behmenist, greatly to the improvement of his political insight 
at least.” ? 

A year before, when the Parliament had resolved to have no 
more correspondence with the King, Sedgwick had written a 
book, The Leaves of the Tree of Life, for the healing of the Nations,® 
in which, in the style of the Independent and mystic, Peter Sterry, 
he propounded a scheme for the restoration of King and Parlia- 
ment to a perfect union, and of people, ministers, army, Levellers, 
and the City of London to a complete amity. Sir Thomas 
Herbert tells how Sedgwick came to Carisbrook Castle with his 
book, and asked to see the King. Charles went to him, “and,” 
says Herbert, ‘‘ Mr. Sedgwick in decent manner gave his Majesty 
the book. . . . His Majesty, after he had read some part thereof 
returned it with this short admonition and judgment, ‘ That by 
what he had read in that book he believed the composer stood in 
some need of sleep.’ The King’s advice,” continues the narrator, 
“being taken in the best sense, the minister departed with 
seeming satisfaction.”* So satisfied indeed, that, moved also to a 
great pity by the King’s sufferings, he became an ardent defender 
of him, and his answer now to the Remonstrance is a vehement 
condemnation of the Army’s actions in relation to the King. 

“ He” [the King], says Sedgwick, “‘ hath been in this Treaty 
in a self-denying way, in a way of parting with his rights, though 
misinterpreted, being looked upon through enmity and jealousies ; 


1 Baillie’s Letters, etc. (Laing’s edit.). III, 83. 

? Coleridge ’s Notes, Theological, Political and Miscellaneous. (1853) p. 200. 
* London, printed by H. for Giles Calvert, 1648 (4to.). 

* Memoirs of the two last years of the Reign of King Charles I (1813), pp. 66, 67 
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and you and the Parliament are upon the gayning and securing 
your selves. He is coming down, you and others are getting up ; 
he is falling, you rising ; he is a sufferer, you inflicters of suffering.” 

Addressing the Council of War, Sedgwick says : 

“You condemne the Parliament for owning him so far as to 
seeke to him by a Treaty, and you by taking such paines to arme 
your selves against him make it manifest he hath a great power ; 
which is a wonder, that a prince spoiled of all his authority, 
naked, a prisoner, destitute of all friends and helps, wholly at the 
dispose of others, tyed and bound with all obligations that a 
Parliament can imagine to hold him, should yet be such a terror 
to you, and fright you into such a large Remonstrance and such 
perilous proceedings as you are upon to save yourselves from him 
that is now a worm: either you are full of fear that are so affected 
with a shadow, or else there is some strange power in him. . . . 
The more you crush him the sweeter savour comes from him, and 
while he suffers, the spirit of God and glory rests upon him. 
There is a sweet glory sparkling in him though you see it not ; 
you do but rend away his corruptions from him and help to waste 
his dross and draw forth that hidden excellency that is in him ; 
and naturally men are ready to pity sufferers. When nothing 
will gain me, affection [? affliction] will. I confess his sufferings 
make me a Royalist that never cared for him. He that doth and 
can suffer shall have my heart: you had it while you suffered ; 
now you are great and need it not, the poor, suffering, oppressed 
King and his party shall have my compassion.” 4 

None knew better than the Army leaders the danger of such 
words to their design ; those were not words to be regarded with 
a smile as the vapourings of a half-crazed man; they would touch 
just that chord in the heart of the people that, once let the King 
come among them again, would sound his triumph. Some of 
themselves had known that “ strange power,” that fascination 
of the King, and their Remonstrance warned the Parliament of 
the danger that ‘‘ each party will be apt to strive which shall 
most and first comply with him.” ‘‘ Have not you and we,” 
said the Remonstrants, “‘ seen sad experience of this already? 
Give us leave to be the more affectionately sensible of this as 


1 Justice upon the Armie Remonstrance, M.DC.XLIX. (4to.) pp. 45, 30, 31. 
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having had some experience of temptations towards it amongst 
ourselves ; we say, temptations towards it from the King and 
his party, as strong and subtile as are imaginable . . .1 

What, then, of that so susceptible young man in whose keeping 
was the person of the King? Colonel Robert Hammond was a 
man of an amiable disposition, sincerely religious, and so, 
honourable. The designs of the Army were not unknown to him, 
and already shrinking from the horror of them he had sought 
release from his post. While the Remonstrance was still in 
preparation, four Army colonels, friends of his, wrote to Hammond 

“Sweet Robin, our relation is so nigh upon the best account 
that nothing can concern you or us but we believe they are of a 
mutual concernment. . . . It hath pleased God (and, we are 
persuaded, in much mercy) even miraculously to dispose the hearts 
of your friends in the Army as one man (together with the con- 
currence of the godly from all parts) to interpose in this Treaty. . . 
And considering of what consequence the escape of the King from 
you in the interim may prove, we haste this dispatch to you, 
together with our most earnest request that as you tender the 
interest of this nation, of God’s people, or of any moral men, or 
as you tender the ending of England’s troubles, or desire that 
justice and righteousness may take place, you would see to the 
securing of that person from escape. . . .” ? 


It is fair to suppose that though Cromwell was removed from the 
Army’s councils, being still in the North, at Knottingley, he had 
perfect knowledge of every movement. Just at this time, perhaps 
a few days earlier, he too wrote to Hammond. “ Dear Robin, 
I trust the same spirit that guided thee heretofore is still with 
thee: look to thy heart, thou art where temptations multiply. 
I fear lest our friends should burn their fingers, as some others 
did not long since, whose hearts have ached since for it.” Itisa 
striking repetition of Ireton’s warning of the danger of coming 
under that “‘ strange power” in the King, which at Hampton 
Court had been both his and Cromwell’s experience. 


1 Remonstrance, p. 43. The reference is, perhaps, to the times when Charles 
was at Hampton Court, and having constant visits from Cromwell and Ireton, 
who had visions of honours and the Garter where Charles designed a halter. 

* Letters between Col. Robert Hammond . . . and the Committee . . . at 
Derby House . . . MDCCLXIV. pp. 87, 88. 
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The rest of the letter is Cromwell’s refutation of a rumour that 
he had become a Presbyterian in Scotland! It is evident that 
such a rumour had got about, and perhaps it may be traced to a 
pamphlet printed in the end of October as A True Account of the 
great expressions of love from the Noblemen, Ministers and Com- 
mons of the Kingdom of Scotland unto Lieutenant-General Crom- 
wel and the Officers and Soldiers under his command 

Cromwell and his officers coming to Edinburgh from the rout 
of Hamilton's expedition were given a lordly reception and 
entertainment in Edinburgh by those Scots who had remained 
at home. The chronicler tells of the visit of certain nobles and 
others “ to pay their respects ” to Cromwell, and goes on, “Shortly 
after, all took their leave, excepting my L{ord] Marquis [Argyle] 
who bare them company at supper, also my L. Wariston and 
Col. Ker.” It belongs not to this story to tell of the issues to 
Scotland of that supper-party, and how out of it came the ten 
years’ strife which rent the Kirk, and, no less out of it, the thirty 
years’ persecution in the wilderness which yet failed to heal the 
breach. What does belong to this story is the fact that the 
King’s enemies justified their actions as following the example 
set in Scotland and the resolutions concluded by Argyle and Crom- 
well at that meeting.* 

Returning to the True Account one reads with interest how 
one day “‘came Mr. Dav. Dickeson, Mr. R. Blair, Mr. James 
Gutry, from the Commissioners of the Kirk, expressing with much 
affection their thankfulness to the Lieut. Gen. and his Army for 
their seasonable and brotherly assistance to the godly people of 
that Nation, and blessing God that He had sent such to their 
help who conscientiously expressed much civility to the country 
notwithstanding the great discouragements they met with by 
reason of hard quarter, and other ways. They spent four or five 
hours together in discourse, in which both parties dealt clearly 
and nakedly with each other, that so mistakes might not grow 
through misunderstandings.”’ 

No less interesting is it to read the story of that interview as 


1 London, printed for G. C., 1648. (4to.) 

2See A Letter from Edinburgh concerning the difference of the Proceedings 
of the Well-affected in Scotland from the proceedings of the Army in England. 
London. Printed in the year 1648. (4to.) p. 1. 
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told by William Row, Blair’s son-in-law and biographer. Row 
: tells of the three ministers being sent by the Commission of the 
Assembly to visit Cromwell, and goes on, “‘ It was by the other 
two laid upon Mr. Blair to speak to him, because he had some 
; knowledge of him, having conversed with him before and after the 
victory at Long Marston. When they came to Cromwell he had 
a long discourse to them, with a fair flourish of words, and some- 





t times with tears taking God to be witness of their sincerity and 
l good intentions, &c. Thereafter Mr. Blair (as ordinarily he used) 
1 spoke much to him in few words. Among other things he said 
a] that he and his brethren (the ministers of the Kirk of Scotland) 
y saw no party or power that now hindered the reformation in 
] England and the work of uniformity, but only their Army. 
d Thereafter Mr. Blair did put three queries to Cromwell, (1) What 
0 was his opinion about monarchical government, to which Cromwell 
n answered, that he was for monarchical government, and that in 
y the person of this King and his posterity. (2) What was his 
e opinion anent the Toleration ? Answered, That he was altogether 
le against Toleration. (3) What was his opinion anent the govern- 
le ment of the Kirk? To this Cromwell answered, ‘O now, Mr. 
t- Blair, you article me too severely ; you must pardon me that I 
give you not a present answer to this, I must have some time to 
W deliberate.’ . . . After they came out from Cromwell, Mr. Dickson, 
es rubbing his elbow, said, ‘I am very glad to hear this man speak 
ch as he does.’ Mr. Blair replied, ‘And do you believe him? If you 
or knew him as well as I do, you would not believe one word 
of he says; he is an egregious dissembler and a great liar—away 
it with him, he is a greeting devil,’ ” 1 
ry It is in this letter to Hammond that we have Cromwell’s own 
by story, his modest explanation of those love-passages between 
ve him and Scots Presbyterianism which so alarmed his friends. 
ly “Our brothers of Scotland,” he writes (really Presbyterians), 
Ww “ were our greatest enemies. God hath justified us in their sight, 
caused us to requite good for evil, caused them to acknowledge 
as it publicly by acts of state, and privately, and the thing is true 
in the sight of the sun. It is an high conviction upon them. 
ngs Was it not fit to be civil, to profess love, to deal with clearness 
nd. 


} Life of Blair (Wod. Soc.), pp. 209, 210. 
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with them for removing of prejudice, to ask them what they had 
against us, and to give them an honest answer?” ! 

The Army Colonels followed their beguiling letter to ‘‘ Sweet 
Robin” by obtaining from Fairfax a summons to Hammond to 
repair to him, with the promise to give him “a true understanding 
of things ’’ that should satisfy his scruples. Evidently Hammond’s 
sense of honour stood in their way; if he is to be won over it 
can only be by an appeal to their common religion. Accordingly, 
Fairfax’s summons was accompanied by a letter from Ireton, a 
smooth subtle piece ; it asked of Hammond whether he received 
his present place “from the affections or trust of the former 
Parliament only . . . or whether of the General or Army?” 
And for what ends? Whether for the King’s “ and the present 
prevailing faction’s [Presbyterians]; or for the public interest 
and the generality of honest men that have engaged for the 
same?’ ‘“‘T shall not press upon thee,” continues this casuist, 
“ but thus plainly lay the case before thee, only desiring thee not 
to slight it as thou tenderest the approving thyself to God and 
His people. And I hope He will not give thee up to such delusion 
as to follow an affair of honour and mere form or shadow of 
faithfulness, to the rejection or neglect of that which is the reality 
and substance of both.” # 


Hammond sent Fairfax’s letter to the Parliament and an- 
nounced his intention to obey its summons. _Ireton’s letter, or 
the substance of it, he sent to Cromwell with, one judges, pathetic 
appeal to the older man, his friend, for help in his perplexity.® 
Parliament replied instructing Hammond to remain at his post. 
Their messenger was Henry Cromwell, Oliver’s son. A chain of 
ill-fortune prevented him from reaching Hammond until Novem- 
ber 29, Hammond having already left the Island. On receipt of 
the Parliament’s letter he prepared to return, but. was placed 
under arrest by the Army.‘ It was at some stage of his journey 


1 Carlyle’s Cromwell (edit. Lomas), Suppl. III, 391. This letter was first 
printed by Sir Charles Firth in the Clarke Papers. 

2 Hammond Letters, ut supra, pp. 97—100. 

3 This is a venture. The dates of the various letters and Cromwell’s reply 
make it just possible—the nature of the reply makes it probable. 

“See the series of letters quoted in Parliamentary History, XVIII, pp. 
254—265, for light on the extraordinary course of events as a result of which 
Hammond passed out of the picture. 
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on the mainland that there came to his hand that letter of 
Cromwell’s which modern readers have described, some in terms 
of the highest laudation, others in words of contempt for its 
writer. 

The letter begins with an affectionate outburst, ‘‘ Dear Robin, 
no man rejoiceth more to see a line from thee than myself. I 
know thou hast long been under trial. Thou shalt be no loser 
by it. All must work for the best. Thou desirest to hear of my 
experiences. I can tell thee; I am such a one as thou didst 
formerly know, having a body of sin and death: but I thank 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord, there is no condemnation 
though much infirmity, and I wait for the redemption.” 

Some extracts may enable us to see into the hearts of both men. 

“T find some trouble in your spirit, occasioned, first, not only 
by the continuance of your sad and heavy burden, as you call it, 
upon you, but by the dissatisfaction you take at the ways of some 
good men whom you love with your heart. ... . Dear Robin, 
our fleshly reasonings ensnare us. These make us say, heavy, 
sad; pleasant, easy. Was there not a little of this when Rob. 
Hammond, through dissatisfaction too, desired retirement from 
the Army, and thought of quiet in the Isle of Wight? Did not 
God find him out there? I believe he will never forget this. 
And now I perceive he is to seek again, partly through his sad and 
heavy burthen, and partly through dissatisfaction with friends’ 
actings. Dear Robin, thou and I were never worthy to be door- 
keepers in this service. If thou wilt seek, seek to know the 
mind of God in all that chain of providence whereby God brought 
thee thither and that Person to thee; how, before and since, 
God has ordered him, and affairs concerning him. And then 
tell me, whether there be not some glorious and high meaning in 
all this, above what thou hast yet attained.” 

“You say, God hath appointed authorities among the nations, 
to which active or passive obedience is to be yielded. This 
resides in England in the Parliament. Therefore, active or 
passive, &c.”’ 

So much of Hammond’s simple syllogism Cromwell allows, 
but, he says, “‘ all agree there are cases in which it is lawful to 
resist. . , . Indeed, dear Robin, not to multiply words, the 
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query is whether ours be such a case? This ingenuously is the 
true question.” And to solve it Cromwell urges the logic of the 
sword, and returns to solid experience. ‘‘ My dear friend, let us 
look into providences ; surely they mean somewhat, they hang 
so together, have been so constant, so clear and unclouded. 
Malice, swol’n malice against God’s people, now called Saints, to 
root out theirname. And yet they by providence having arms— 
and therein blessed with defence, and more.” 

It was the argument Cromwell used nearly two years later 
when his army marched into Scotland. Through James Guthrie, 
then, the Scots replied, “‘ It is a high provocation of God when 
our actions cannot abide the trial of His Word, to labour to shelter 
the same under the shadow of His Providence : for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth He any man.’ 

Some such challenge had been Hammond’s too, for Cromwell 
goes on, “‘ Thou mentionest somewhat, as if by acting against 
such opposition as is like to be, there will be a tempting of God. 
Dear Robin, tempting of God ordinarily is either by acting 
presumptuously in carnal confidence, or in unbelief through 
diffidence. . . . The encountering difficulties, therefore, makes 
us not to tempt God, but acting before, and without faith. If 
the Lord have in any measure persuaded His people, as generally 
He hath, of the lawfulness, nay of the duty, this persuasion pre- 
vailing on the heart is faith, and acting thereupon is acting in 
faith, and the more the difficulties are, the more faith. And it 
is most sweet that he that is not persuaded, have patience towards 
them that are, and judge not: and this will free thee from the 
trouble of others acting, which, thou sayest, adds to thy grief.’ 

There is something tragic in this assault on a younger man’s 
honour and conscience and faith, but when the letter was received 
Hammond had ceased to be considered : he, too, was in the grip 
of the King’s enemies. 


II. 
And now on the troubled life of England in those November 
days fell the Monthly Fast with its call to re-collection and 


1 Short Reply unto . .. the Declaration of the Army of England upon their 
march into Scotland . . . 1650. (4to.) pp. 7. 
2 Hammond Letters, pp. 101—111. Carlyle, Letter LXXXV. 
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humiliation. The preacher to the Commons was a London 
Independent minister, George Cockayn, and his sermon, which 
was afterwards printed,! was largely an application of the Army’s 
Remonstrance. 

“ Delay not,” he urged, “‘ to act for the People’s good who have 
instructed you—we here propound no way or manner how you 
should act, but leave that to your wisdoms—but this we shall be 
bold humbly to speak to you, act without delay, for the People’s 
good, as God shall direct you. It is a sad thing for you to make 
the People stay under their burthens for that which is their 
right.” He becomes more plain as he goes on, “ Think not to 
save yourselves by an unrighteous saving of them who are the 
Lord’s and the People’s known enemies. . . . Honorable and 
worthy, if God do not lead you to do justice upon those that have 
been the great actors in shedding innocent blood, never think to 
gain their love by sparing of them, for they will, if opportunity 
be ever offered, return again upon you, and then they will not 
fight against the poor and mean ones, but against those that have 
been the fountain of that authority and power which hath been 
improved against them.” 

It is as much as to tell them that they are too deeply engaged 
now to turn back, for even at that late hour there were those 
among the Commons who although not of the Presbyterian 
majority were afraid of the tremendous thing they were called 
on to do. 

In the Isle of Wight, too, that Fast of November 29 was 
observed. The preacher there was Dr. Henry Ferne, who six 
years before had published his resolution of conscience concerning 
the subject’s right to take up arms against the King on the 
supposition that ‘“‘ the King will not discharge his trust, but is 
bent to subvert religion, laws and liberties.”? It was maintained 
then that the subject’s sole recourse in such a case was to prayer 
and tears! How far off was that time from this Fast Day in 


1 Flesh Expiring, and the Spirit Inspiring in the New Earth. 

* Ferne’s tract was printed first at Cambridge in December, 1642, and being 
suppressed was reprinted at London. Out of it sprang a long and keen 
controversy. Ferne may have had before him the Arguments of Alexander 
Henderson in defence of Scotland when she took up arms against Charles in 
1639. The Arguments were printed at I.ondon in August, 1642, to serve the 
same end for England as they had done for Scotland. 
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November, 1648, and how changed the message! Ferne’s text 
was that appeal of the prophet, ‘‘ Though it tarry, wait for it,’’! 
and preaching now before Charles, he sums up his sermon thus: 
“‘ Every righteous man that waits, and is cut off by death before 
he sees that wish’d-for national deliverance [will have] a justus 
videt made good to him even in death itself; he has then his 
deliverance though the nation has not. . . . For he is taken 
from the evil present and to come, as good Josiah cut off in his 
prime by the enemies’ sword, and what is denied him in this life 
is made good in a better, and for a temporall outward peace 
expected, presently enjoyes an heavenly and eternall. So that 
Majesty itself cannot lose by such a change whenas the next life 
affords a crown of glory that cannot fade away, a kingdom that 
cannot be moved.’ 

So, ominously, the preacher ended. Charles retired to his own 
apartments and the remainder of the day he spent in writing. 
There was that letter to the Prince which will be found in editions 
of the Eikon Basilike; perhaps, too, was written then the de- 
claration concerning the Treaty which was printed with the 
King’s Reasons against the pretended jurisdiction of the High 
Court of Justice, after his death. It, too, will be found in many 
editions of the Eikon Basilike, where it is a constant witness to 
the royal authorship of that controverted book. 

Next night, a wet and gusty night, full of strange noises, there 
rode through the streets of Newport a great company of troopers 
arrived from the mainland. The King’s friends, alarmed for his 
safety, urged him to escape while there was yet time. “ They 
have promised me, and I have promised them,” said Charles ; 
‘* T will not break first.’”’* In vain it was objected that his promise 
was to the Parliament, and this danger was from the Army, his 
avowed enemies. The King stood firm on his word—“ the 
word of a king”; that phrase that so often he had used to his 
subjects to cloak some meditated double-dealing, henceforth was 
inviolable. A new dignity had come to rest upon him,—not any 
more the gesture of the Court, but something sacred, the recom- 


1 Habak. II, 3. 
2 A Sermon preached before His Majesty at Newport . . . November the 
29, 1648, being the Fast Day. London, printed for R. Royston, 1649. (4to.) 
8 Col. Cooke’s Narrative, Rushworth, VII, 1344-48. 
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pence of suffering. Had Charles found in Ferne’s sermon the 
prophecy of the end of all his warfare ? Had he seen that the only 
way to peace for his country lay in his sacrifice, not of the crown 
only but of life itself ? 

In the morning of December 1, the King (this King now made 
the pawn of two contending factions) was rudely seized by his 
enemies, hurried to the mainland, and lodged in Hurst Castle, a 
gloomy prison one step farther on in his progress to Whitehall. 
While in Hurst Castle he sent for the copy of Dr. Ferne’s sermon, 
as the Doctor tells in the preface to the printed edition that 
followed the King’s death, wherein also he says to the reader, 
‘‘ What in this sermon thou shalt read of affliction, faith, patience, 
waiting upon God, and then of God’s not tarrying, or being behind- 
hand with a deliverance, thou maist see in this great King as in 
a mirror; who having despised an earthly crowne, and instead 
of that, borne with singular patience a crowne of thornes that was 
platted on his head, doth now instead of both weare a crowne of 
Amaranthus, that crowne of glory that fadeth not away.” 

Marshall's frontispiece to the Eikon Basilike showing the three 
crowns of King Charles was a familiar picture in the early months 
of 1649. Doubtless the Doctor had it before him as he wrote his 
preface ; possibly had inspired it from his intimate knowledge of 
the King’s “‘ affliction, faith, patience,” and final victory.? 


Il. 


Discussion of the Army’s Remonstrance had been promised 
by the Parliament for November 27. On that day it was further 
put-off until December 1. The Army Council saw (or thought 


_ they saw) in this the intention of the Presbyterian majority to come 


to an agreement with the King on the basis of his answers 
to their propositions in the Treaty. On November 29, they drew 
up a new Declaration in which they appealed from the Parliament 
to the People. They called on the Parliament to exclude from 
its Councils ‘“‘All such corrupt and apostatiz’d members as have 
appeared hitherto but to obstruct and hinder such matter of 


? What that devotion to the King meant in those days is well shown by a 
note by Henry Wilkinson in the title-page of a tract before me by John 
Geree, a Presbyterian Minister. Under Geree’s name, Wilkinson has written, 
“Who dyed suddenly with griefe for the murther of King Charles Ist.” 
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justice, safety and public interest, and to pervert their Councils 
a contrary way, and have therein so shamefully both falsified 
and forfeited their trust.” Or, alternatively, ‘“‘ That so many 
of them as God hath kept upright or shall touch with a just sense 
of those things, would by protestation acquit themselves from 
such breach of trust, and approve their faithfulness by with- 
drawing from those that persist in the guilt thereof ; and would 
apply themselves to such a posture whereby they may speedily 
prosecute those necessary and public ends without such inter- 
ruptions and depravations of their Councils from the rest, to the 
endless trouble, oppression and hazard of the kingdom, as formerly: 
and for so many of them whose hearts God shall stir up thus to 
do, we shall therein in this case of extremity, look upon them as 
persons having materially the chief trust of the kingdom re- 
maining in them.” 


The Declaration concluded with the announcement that to 
carry out their ends the Army was drawing up to London, “ there 
to follow Providence as God shall clear our way.’’! 

At the same time a letter was directed by General Fairfax to 
the Lord Mayor and Council giving notice of the Army’s march and 


earnestly desiring “‘ for the better prevention of any disorder in 
the soldiery or of any abuse or inconvenience to the inhabitants 
in quartering the soldiery at private houses,” that £40,000 should 
be provided on the security of arrears “to be paid out to the 
Forces to-morrow night if possible.”’ 


The letter was submitted to the Houses, who agreed that the 
money should be paid, and the Commons were in the act of 
drawing up a letter to the General forbidding the Army’s march, 
when word came that the Army was already within a mile of 
Westminster. A member moved to add to the ietter “ that the 
Army’s approach was derogatory to the freedom of Parliament.” 
The motion was negatived by 44 votes against 33, so-really were 
the members terrorised.? 

For the next two days the House continued to deal with the 
King’s answers. On December 4 came a letter from the Isle of 


1 The Declaration is printed in Parliamentary History, XVIII, pp. 266-272, 
and in Rushworth, VII, 1341-3. 
2 Parliamentary History, XVIII, pp. 288-290. 
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Wight announcing the arrest of the King and his removal to 
Hurst Castle. 


Already Fairfax had taken up his quarters in Whitehall; it 
was a topsy-turvy world. The Commons with as much indigna- 
tion as they dared show with the Army at their door, passed a 
resolution that the removal of the King was without their know- 
ledge or consent, and went on with their debate on the Treaty. 
All through the night and until nine o’clock in the morning they 
sat, with William Prynne the central figure—or so one imagines 
from the printed copy of his speech on that occasion ; it extends 
to over one hundred quarto pages. “ This speech,” says Prynne 
in an appendix, ‘“‘ uttered with much pathetique seriousnesse, 
and heard with great attention, gave such generall satisfaction 
to the House that many members formerly of a contrary opinion, 
professed they were both convinced and converted ; others who 
were dubious in the point of satisfaction, that they were now 
fully confirmed ; most of different opinion put to a stand. And 
the majority of the House declared both by their chearefull 
countenances and speeches . . . that they were abundantly 
satisfied by what had been thus spoken . . . The question was 
at last put, and notwithstanding the Generall’s and whole armies’ 
march to Westminster, and menaces against the Members in 
case they voted for the Treaty, and did not utterly reject it as 
unsatisfactory, carried in the affirmative by 140 voyces (with the 
foure tellers) against 104, that the question should be put, and 


Ay = we -_ _—_ 





e then without any division of the House it was “‘ Resolved on the 
f question, That the Answers of the King to the propositions of both 
: Houses are a ground for the House to proceed upon, for the settlement 
f of the peace of the Kingdom” ; with which challenge to the Army 
e and the Independents, the House adjourned to meet on the 
* morning of December 6. That morning was fulfilled the promise 
e of the recent Declaration that the Army would stand-by the 

“upright ” minority. For as the members approached the doors 
e of the House they found doors, lobby, stairs guarded by soldiers, 
yf with Colonel Pride, Colonel Hewson and Sir Hardress Waller in 
2, 1 The Substance of a Speech . . . on Munday the Fourth of December, 1648. 


London, 1649 (4to), pp. (24) 119. A a of Prynne is prefixed. It is 
given in full in Parliamentary History, XVIII, pp. 303-446. 
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command. Prynne tells graphically the story of “ Pride’s 
Purge.” He tells how he was met at the House by the Colonel, 
who told him he must not goin. Being a member, he replied, he 
would go in, in the discharge of his duty from which no man 
should hinder him ; and he made to advance to the door. Pride 
thrust him back, and, from behind, Waller and others pulled 
him. ‘ By what authority?” Prynne demanded. “ There is 
our commission,’ Pride answered, pointing to the soldiers who 
stood about “ with swords, musquets, and matches lighted.” 
The purge resulted in the imprisonment of 47 members, and the 
secluding of 96 more. Of the “‘ upright” who passed in, and in 
whom “ materially the chief trust of the kingdom ”’ was to remain, 
there were left 50 or 60 in all. The following day Cromwell 
returned from his long stay in the North. Told of the purge, he 
professed his ignorance of the intention but contentment with 
what had been done. 
IV. 


Now that the political power of the Presbyterians was suppressed 
the Army leaders turned their attention to the ministers. They 
did not (as yet) attempt to secure their silence—there might 
be a way to obtain their friendliness. The Council of Officers 
were engaged in the preparation of a new plan of government as 
it had been foreshadowed in the Remonstrance, a plan which 
should form “ some foundation for a general settlement of peace 
in the nation, as by a general contract or Agreement of the 
People.’ Into it the matter of Religion would enter, and accord- 
ingly they asked the aid of the London ministers in their con- 
sultations. On December 22, which had been a day of special 
fasting in private by the two Houses under the guidance of their 
preacher Cokayn and the infamous Hugh Peters,! they announced 
that “‘ The General Council of the Army have had many large 
debates this week upon that reserve in the Representative [the 
Agreement of the People] in the matters of Religion. Some 
Presbyterian ministers have been discours’d withal, and at last 


1 The sermons were not printed, but at the trial of Peters in 1660, evidence 
of his sermon was led by one who had stolen into St. Margaret’s on the occa- 
sion. Peters denied that he had been there and the books of the House were 
brought in, which proved that he had preached and been duly thanked for 
his sermon. 
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an expedient has been agreed upon which will give satisfaction.’ 

The ministers in question were Marshall, Calamy, Whittaker, 
Obadiah Sedgwick and Simeon Ash, all, with the doubtful excep- 
tion of Marshall, covenanted Presbyterians who held their oath 
as sacred. How much agreement resulted from the conferences 
may best be estimated from the letter addressed to the General 
and his Council of War by 47 London ministers who therein added 
their judgment of the Army’s proceedings to that expressed by 
their brethren in the Conference. 

“ Understanding,” they wrote, ‘‘ that some of our brethren at 
one conference before your Lordship and some of your Councell, 
and at another with some of your chiefe Officers, have alreadie 
manifested their dislike, both of your late actions towards many 
of the worthy members of the Honourable House of Commons, 
and what likewise you have published in your late Remonstrance 
and Declaration as your intention for setling the affaires of the 
Kingdome . . . wee thought fit hereby to manifest our con- 
currence with those our reverend brethren. . . . Had aconference 
been desired with us onely to have given you resolution, whether 
the wayes wherein at the present you are walking are agreeable 
to the Word of God . . . wee should most willingly and freely 
have delivered our judgements (as our forementioned brethren 
have done) concerning these your practises, and have given you 
this as our advice, grounded upon Scripture ; namely, that instead 
of proceeding further in such unwarrantable courses, you should 
have testified your timely and godly sorrow for what (so clearely 
against the direct rule of the Word) you have already acted.’ 
| This forceful document may be regarded as the Presbyterians’ 
Remonstrance against the actions of the Army. When it 
appeared (in January 1649) the remnant Commons had declared 
themselves the supreme power in England, and the High Court 
of Justice was sitting in judgment on the King. Two days 
later the Agreement of the People was presented to the Parliament, 
t and in the section of it relating to Religion provision was made 
for the toleration and protection of every shade of a faith, exclud- 








. 1 Rushworth, VII, 1370. 

c 4 serious and faithful Representation of the Judgements of Ministers of the 
Gospell within the Province of London, contained in a letter from them to the 

Generall and his Councill of Warre. London, 1649. (4to.) 
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ing only (and even then with ambiguity) popery and prelacy.! 
Once again the London ministers protested. They published 
their vindication from the charges which were being made against 


oe 


them “as if they had promoted the bringing of the King to 
capitall punishment.” They warned the people to hold fast 
to their Covenant vows, “‘ not suffering themselves to be seduced . . 
by being drawn in to subscribe the late Models, or Agreement of 
the People, which directly tends to the utter subversion of the 
whole frame of the fundamentall government of the land, and 
makes way for an universal] toleration of all heresies and blas- 
phemies, directly contrary to our Covenant.” 


At the monthly Fast in December one of those London ministers, 
Thomas Watson, had preached to the Commons—it would be long 
before a Presbyterian minister should stand again in the pulpit of 
St. Margaret’s, but Watson had been appointed to the solemnity 
before the purge. His fellow-preacher had been the Independent, 
Thomas Brooks, who cozened, threatened, encouraged the 
“upright ” not to shrink from the execution of justice, “‘ which 
is a way wherein God delights to walk.” ‘‘ Right Honourable,” 
he cried, “‘ it is cruelty to the good to spare the bad . . . you were 
better a thousand times to set some of those grand malefactors 
a-mourning (who have caused the kingdome to mourne so many 
yeares in garments rolled in bloud) by the execution of justice, 
than by the neglect of justice to keep a kingdom still mourning 
in garments of bloud.” 


Again he warns them, ‘‘ Take heed, Right Honourable, of 
stamping jus divinum on anything that Christ hath not in capital 
letters stamped jus divinum upon. O take heed of giving a 
two-edged sword into the hands of any that are hot for forms 
of godliness and that love to lord it over the faith and consciences 
of the Saints. .... I am apt to think that if such men were 
more careful and skilful in using the Sword of the. Spirit they 
would not be so hot for a Temporal Sword ; neither would they 
be so angry for want of it as now they are.” 

Brooks was thanked for his pains, and ordered to print his 

1A Petition . . . concerning the draught of an Agreement of the People . . 


London, MDCXLIX. (4to.) pp. 24, 25. 
2 Vindication of the Ministers of the Gospel, etc. London, 1648[9]. (4to.) 
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sermon, and soon enough all might have it for remembrance,— 
God's Delight in the Progresse of the Upright. 

Watson had no thanks for his sermon, nor was he ordered to 
print it, but printed it was with the imprimatur of James Cranford, 
the Presbyterians’ licenser, writ large on the last page.” 

Watson can speak of justice, too: “God,” says he, ‘‘ when 
He is upon a work of justice . . . doth not punish rashly ; and 
this may be a good hint to them that have power in their hands 
(that have a sword committed to them, not usurp’d) they must 
work by line and plummet, judging the Cause rather than the 
Person ; they must proceed in righteousness, else seeming zeal 
is no better than wild-fire: it is not justice, but violence.” 
““ Remember,” he says, “‘ there is a Councel of War sits in heaven.” 
As for toleration, ‘‘ How many religions are there now among us ! 
And every day in a new dresse—old heresies newly vamped ! 
Our Saviour Christ saith, If the Son of Man comes shall he finde 
faith on the earth? Yes, sure; He may now finde many faiths ; 
so many men, almost so many faiths . . .” 


V. 


It might be imagined that in the month of January, 1649, but 
one thought held the minds of the people, the trial of the King. 
Yet there were many who thought more about the wisdom of 
tolerating their neighbours’ religious views than about plain 
Charles Stuart standing a mock trial before self-constituted 
judges. It is true the London ministers had protested against 
that, but their protest was as much against Toleration. Scotland, 
too, in the early days of January, entered a protest against the 
Army’s assault on the King, amd were met with a reprinted letter 
which as long ago as 1645 the Kirk had addressed to the King. 
“We make bold,” they wrote then (and printed in the Acts of 
their Assembly), “to warn your Majesty freely, that the guilt 
which cleaveth fast to your Majesty and to your throne is such as 
(whatsoever flattering preachers or unfaithfull counsellours may 
say to the contrary) if not timely repented cannot but involve 
your Self and your Posterity under the wrath of the ever-living 


1 London, Printed by M. S. for R. Harford, 1649. (4to.) 
Be Anatomy upon Man's Heart, London, printed for Ralph Smith, 
. (4to.) 
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God, for your being guiltie of the shedding of the blood of many 
thousands of your Majesties best subjects . . .”” The letter was 
printed in London by Bostock in July, 1645, and again by Calvert, 
the Independents’ printer, on the 8th of January, 1649, with a 
postscript calling upon the Scots “to make good their charge 
herein contained against his Majesty.” Spang, in a letter from 
Holland to Robert Baillie, wrote of it, ‘‘ Ye will do weil to consider 
weel of the letter quhilk, anno 1646 [1645] the Assemblie writ to 
our late King ; for the Independents make it a part of the rule 
they walked by.””? 

But by that time the King was beyond the charges of Kirk 
and Army alike. The day before sentence was passed there had 
been delivered to the London ministers by the Scots Commissioners 
there A Solemn Testimony against Toleration, and the present 
proceedings of Sectaries and theiy Abettors in England, with an 
Admonition and Exhortation to their Brethren there, from the 
Commissioners of the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland? 
One looks for a white fire of indignation against the English 
sectaries’ dealings with the King—it is not there, not even by 
formal protest; there is but one reference to his Majesty, a 
declaration that his concessions at the Treaty of Newport were 
“‘ dangerous and destructive” to Religion and Covenant. True, 
an accompanying letter from the Scots Estates disclaimed all 
knowledge of, or accession to, the Army’s action against the 
King, by any of their members ; for there were those in England 
who did not fail to point the finger at Argyle. 

When the King’s trial was all over and the last blow struck, 
the people went their way, unknowing as yet the tyranny that 
awaited them. The newspaper, the Moderate Intelligencer, came 
out on its regular day with its week’s budget of news. ‘“ The 
30 of Jan. 1648[9], was Charles, King of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland, put to death by beheading, over against the 
Banquetting-house of Whitehall .. . .” The story of his last 
hours is told with “‘ such particulars as could be got from severall 


1 Baillie’s Letters, etc., III, 83. 

* Edinburgh, Evan Tyler, 1649 (4to), and reprinted at London as A Neces- 
sary and Seasonable Testimony against Toleration, etc., 1649. (4to.) To 
this reprint was added the Letter of the Assembly Commission to the London 
Ministers. 
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hands.” That evening proclamation was made, “‘ inhibiting all 
from declaring for a new King.” 

The next day, January 31, the last Wednesday of the month, 
was the Monthly Fast Day. The preachers were John Owen 
and John Cardell. That Owen on the title-page of his printed 
sermon! called it ‘‘a day of solemne humiliation ’’ meant no more 
than that it was the Fast Day. It need not be supposed that the 
regicides had wakened that morning to the awfulness of the deed 
of the previous day, or were humbled and went in silence, re- 
membering that body with its ‘“‘ gray discrownéd head” that 
lay silent so near them. 

King and Army, Presbyterian and Independent, Parliament 
man and preacher, and the Kirk in far-off Scotland, too remote 
to realise it all, were alike actors in England’s tragedy. One 
looks for the curtain to rise to the plaudits of the people, and to 
see the actors grouped to bow their acknowledgment with smiles 
of gratification. But the curtain does not rise. 

VI. 

A new condition was created in England ; by the sword it had 
come, and by the sword it must be preserved. Fearful of one 
another, distrustful each of his fellow, the new rulers drew up an 
Engagement to be subscribed by all of their number approving 
of what had been done in relation to the King, and agreeing that 
the Kingly office and the House of Peers be abolished, and the 
supreme power in England be placed in the House of Commons.? 
“In this Engagement there are some particulars that look back- 
ward . . .” said one, shuddering, perhaps, at the remembrance ; 
and a new form was made, “ agreed on by way of expedient,” in 
which the subscriber simply promised faithful service to the 
Republic. 

But much as those men feared one another, they feared the 
people more. They had proved in the last months the value of 
the pulpit as an aid to the accomplishment of their designs. Like 

1 The title of Owen’s Sermon was simply A Sermon Preached to the Honour- 
able House of Commons, etc. That title in modern editions, Righteous Zeal 
encouraged by Divine Protection, which points (as the sermon itself does not) 
to approval of the execution, was not Owen’s. Cardell’s Sermon, God’s 
Wisdom Justified and Man’s Folly Condemned, is of the class of Cokayn’s, 


Brooks’, Peters’, and other incitations to violence. 
* Parliamentary History, XIX, 36, etc. 
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Thomas Fuller they well knew that ‘‘ in England those who hold 
the helm of the pulpit always steer the people’s hearts as they 
please.” Therefore, while they were entrenching themselves 
politically with Acts abolishing monarchy and House of Lords, 
and Engagements to serve a new State devoid of both, they had 
still an anxious care for the religious feeling of the people. Ministers 
were praying publicly for the Prince of Wales under the title of 
King Charles the Second—one had done so in the presence of the 
Lord Mayor, and him they proceeded against for treason! An 
Act was brought in forbidding ministers to meddle in their sermons 
with State affairs; and the Act of 1641 which provided for 
the Monthly Fast Day was repealed. Fast Days they would 
order as occasion arose. And looking back on the long series of 
printed sermons which marked the fast of the last Wednesday of 
each month, or thanksgiving for victories won during the years 
of war, one does not wonder that so evident an opportunity for 
political review and scripture parallelism should be withdrawn. 
To us those sermons are historical documents without which the 
student (and the psychologist) can have no true understanding 
of the spirit of that time. There is more of living history in them 
than in Acts of Parliament or in victories in the field, or in the 
lives of kings, for in them we feel the life of the nation and may 
read its thoughts. 


The question of the maintenance of Religion was considered 
early in April, 1649, and it was decided “ that tithes shall not 
be taken away till another maintenance be provided for the 
ministers, as large and as honourable as by tithes,” and that 
“as soon as such a way can be provided tithes shall then be 
taken off, [and] that the Government to be established in England 
shall be the Presbyterian Government.”! And, we are told, the 
motion for Presbyterian Government was made by «Cromwell ! * 
It is evident that among the Republicans there were those who 
believed in an attempt to placate the London ministers and those 
who, like them, were disposed to Presbyterianism. In this month 
of April appeared a tract The Lawfulness of obeying the present 
Government, proposed by one that loves all Presbyterian lovers of 


1 Whitelock’s Memorials, p. 393. [Ed. MDCCXXXII.] 
2 Walker, Hist. of Independency, 11, 157 [ed. 1660]. 
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Truth and Peace, and is of their Communion, “ by old Rowse, 
the illiterate Jew of Eaton Colledge ’* says the caustic Clement 
Walker, who sums up the argument of the tract as “ the doctrine 
of devils, that it is lawful to submit to any present power that is 
strongest.” Thus Rous himself, “‘When a question is made 
whom we should obey, it must not be lookt at what he is that 
exerciseth the power, or by what right or wrong he hath invaded 
the power, or in what manner he doth dispence it, but onely if he 
have power. For if any man doe excell in power it is now out of 
doubt that he received that power of God, wherefore without 
all exception thou must yield thyself up to him, and heartily 
obey him.” 

Just as easily may one get the better of his oath, “If it be 
said in the oath of allegiance, allegiance is sworn to the King, 
his heirs and successors—if his heires be not his successors how 
doth that oath binde? Either the word successors must be 
superfluous, or else it must binde to successors as well as to 
heires; and if it binds not to a successor that is not an heire, 
how can it binde to an heire that is not a successor ? ” 

For all it was as simple a matter as that—the ministers con- 
tinued to pray for King Charles’s heir as his successor, until 
they drew against themselves the Resolves of the Commons 
assembled in Parliament concerning such Ministers as shall preach 
or pray against the present Government established by Parliament? 
“or shall directly or indirectly, in preaching or praying, make 
mention of Charles Stuart or James Stuart, sons to the late King, 
who by judgement of Parliament are declared enemies and stand 
excepted from pardon . . .” that they shall be effectually 
proceeded against. 


This was soon after followed by the Parliament with a long 
declaration ‘‘ in vindication of their proceedings, and discovering 
the dangerous practices of several interests against the present 
Government and peace of the Commonwealth.’”* Written in 
a strain of perfervid religiousness the Vindication is a grand de- 
nunciation of the Presbyterians as the hinderers of the work of 


1 Walker, History of Independency, II. p. 182, margin. 
? London, printed for Edward Husband . . . july 10, 1649. (S. Sh.) 
* It is quoted in full in Parliamentary History, 


X, 177-200. 
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reformation. ‘‘Such was the implacable and irreconcilable 
temper of these men towards those differing from them that 
were desirous to carry on the purity of religion beyond their 
measure, that many of them chose rather to fall into the power 
of the Cavalier and Episcopal party, and became instrumental 
to the bringing in of the late King upon the Treaty at the Isle 
of Wight (so much since declared against by the Church of 
Scotland as destructive to the work of reformation settled in 
these nations) than that they would join with those they reputed 
Sectaries, in their endeavour to carry on the work they first 
engag’din . . . In this condition was the work of reformation 
when the Treaty of the Isle of Wight, by God’s over-ruling 
providence, came to be broken off . . . Yet hath not all this 
discouraged this present Parliament to do their part in propagating 


the Gospel, and advancing the purity and power of religion in 
this Commonwealth.’’? 


They declare that they have continued the Laws and Ordinances 
in Doctrine, Worship and Discipline already in force—.e.,the 
Presbyterian Government ; and they deny that they have set 
up an universal toleration but only granted that liberty “ due 
to all that are lovers of God and the purity and power of religion,” 
and that any abuse of this liberty will be effectually dealt with. 

Two weeks later the Parliament issued an order that all public 
officers, “ civil, religious, or military, and all under them” must 
subscribe this Engagement, 

“TI do declare and promise that I will be true and faithful 
to the Commonwealth of England, as the same is now established 
without a King or House of Lords.” 

It is possible that the full effect of this order had not been 
realised when the Provincial Assembly of.the established Church 
met in London in the beginning of November, 1649. They had 
before them, rather, the Parliament’s Vindication with its 
charges against the Presbyterians, and it was in reply to those 
charges that they drew up the memorable Vindication of the 
Presbyteriall Government and Ministry,? in order that they might 
“‘ wipe off these foul aspersions that are cast upon [Presbytery] 


1 Parliamentary History, pp. 182-3. 
? London, printed for C. Meredith, 1650. [4to.] pp. (6), 175. 
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and upon those that have been active for it.” This tract is not 
only a defence of the Presbyterian government; by way of 
exhortation it is also the application of that government to the 
spiritual life. 

The answer it drew from the Parliament was a more rigid 
pressing of the Engagement oath. 

“‘T am very glad,” wrote one at the time, “ there are resolutions 
taken to proceed more vigorously with the Engagement, which 
I think will make a notable discovery, and indeed rout, amongst 
all professions and callings whatsoever.”? 


Two classes were affected, the Cavaliers and the loyal Presby- 
terians. To the first, quiescent now, the Engagement meant 
little enough, nor were they much aimed at in it. They were 
down and knew it ; by their subscription a quiet life was assured 
to them, and the protection of the State; and the next turn 
of fortune’s wheel would inevitably bring all back to them, and 
for that turn they could afford to wait. To the covenanted 
Presbyterian it was another matter; non-subscription meant to 
him excommunication from citizenship, subscription meant 
safety—and a torn Covenant and a violated oath. Thomas 
Harley, writing from Oxford to his father, Sir Robert, in those 
days, says, “ The Engagement was tendered yesterday at All 
Soules . . . seven of the Fellows subscribed, three desired 
further time, myselfe and one other refused it. . . It will not 
much trouble mee to loose a fellowship, while, in the meane time, 
I keepe a good conscience . . ."? 

To the minister, whichever way he went, the Engagement 
meant suffering. Refusal laid him open to outward suffering, 
compliance to inward suffering that would last longer, for while 
a Parliament might repeal an Act there was no power on earth 
to repeal an oath. : 

Henry Newcome’s experience as he tells it in his autobiography, 
must have been multiplied by many hundreds. He subscribed 
that he might have the presentation of a living ; “‘ being ignorant,” 
he says afterwards of this action, ‘and not then so awakened 
(as after I was) I did it, especially eyeing my outward settlement 


? MSS of F. W. Leyborne-Popham. (Hist. MSS. Com., 1899). p. 51. 
® Welbeck Papers (Hist. MSS. Com.), III. 172. 
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by me ; but I found this sin met me after my great comforts . . . 
and it was long on my heart as one of my great transgressions.’”! 

It was in vain that “in all wayes of meekness and humility,” 
sundry divines? sought relief from subscribing what was to their 
consciences an approbation of the Government, by the promise 
to live quietly and peaceably in their places and callings. In 
vain they asked for a measure of that ‘‘ respect to tender con- 
sciences ’’ to be extended to them. Others, less humble, debated 
the matter of subscription or no-subscription, put out anonymous 
pamphlets in reply to those of some even of their own brethren, 
laying bare the sandy foundations of their specious arguments 
that the oath of allegiance no longer bound where there was 
no King; the Covenant oath to preserve the King’s person had 
no force, since his life had been cut off; and there could not be a 
King again since the Parliament had abolished the office.? 
Many subscribed in the end. Yet, if for a while Presbyterianism 
in England bowed to the inevitable ; if, under duress, it seemed 
to countenance a usurped power in the land;—cast down it 
was not destroyed. 


1 Autobiography of Henry Newcome (Chetham Soc.), I, 24, 25. 

2 Humble Proposals, etc., attributed to Edward Reynolds. 

Such were Dury’s arguments in his Considerations concerning the Engage- 
ment. 
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THE 
STORY OF PRESBYTERIANISM 
ON HOLY ISLAND. 


By the Rev. CHARLES SMITH. 


THE BEGINNINGS. 


It was on a cold Saturday in December, 1832, that a young 
Scottish Probationer set out from Berwick-on-Tweed in the 
high-wheeled covered cart which carried the mails once a week 
to the historic island of Lindisfarne. The east wind was blowing 
so strong that the driver removed the canvas cover of the cart 
to the acute discomfort of his solitary passenger. Along the road 
the high-wheeled cart rattled and then struck across the sands 
and through “ the low,” where the tide was rapidly rising. The 
dour driver drove on in the moonlight, without saying very 
much to his fare, and it was a strange, weird scene which presented 
itself to that young Scots probationer on that windy wintry 
night. He could see the black stretch of the rising tide which 
would soon cover that peninsula of sand and cut off the island 
from the main land. 

Having arrived at his destination the young probationer, who 
afterwards became famous as Dr. A. Moody Stuart, of St. Luke’s 
Church, Edinburgh, settled down with zeal and devotion to his 
task of evangelizing the fisher folk of Lindisfarne. Alexander 
Moody—who afterwards took the name of Stuart on his marriage 
to a Perthshire heiress—was born at Paisley in 1809, and studied 
for the ministry of the Church of Scotland at the Universities of 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. Licensed to preach the Gospel by 
the Presbytery of Glasgow on the 5th October, 1831, the young 
Scot was invited near the end of 1832, by Mr. Buchan of Kelloe, 
near Duns, a faithful elder of the Kirk, to engage in Christian 
work on Holy Island. Mr. Buchan had been impressed by the 
spiritual needs of the fisher folk on the historic island and resolved 
to find someone to undertake the work of preaching and visitation. 
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Alexander Moody knew nothing of the wind-swept island off the 
coast of Northumberland, but he jumped at the chance of doing 
Christian work at a needy place and settled down on Lindisfarne, 
facing his task with a finely apostolic spirit of devotion. 

The historic island, caressed by the foaming waves of the 
grey North Sea, and possessing the ancient name of Lindisfarne, 
is truly insula sacra, as the Venerable Bede calls it. Triangular 
in shape, situated some seven miles south of Berwick and some- 
what off the beaten track, Holy Island has a strongly romantic 
attraction for visitors, many of whom desire to see the grey 
ruins of the priory associated with the names of St. Aidan and 
St. Cuthbert. It was in 635, at the request of the King of Nor- 
thumbria—the ancient kingdom which stretched from the 
Humber to the Forth—that Aidan left Iona and settled on 
Lindisfarne, where he built a little church of split oak, thatched 
with the coarse grass which grows in abundance on the island. 
Thus long centuries ago the lamp of piety and learning had been 
lit by men of a consecrated purpose. 

On this island in that eventful year of the Reform Bill, Alexander 
Moody took up the work of evangelization. He attended the 
service in the Church of England on the Sunday morning and with 
two assistants, conducted a Sunday School in the afternoon, to 
which almost all the children on the island came. In the evening 
he conducted a service in the schoolhouse. At first, there was 
not much response to the preaching service in the evening, but 
a month later a young fisherman was drowned, being carried 
away by a huge wave. This incident intensified interest in the 
mission services conducted by the earnest and youthful preacher. 
The schoolhouse became so crowded that the congregation had 
to meet in two groups. The only other suitable place was a 
granary which was not then available, but was promised to 
young Moody when empty. 

When the granary became available it was the summer, and 
most of the fishermen were already away at sea. Alexander 
Moody expected at the first service only a handful of hearers. 
A storm, however, drove the fishing boats back to the refuge 
of the harbour, while a naval cutter was also driven by bad 
weather under the shelter of Holy Island. The cutter’s crew 
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of thirty marched through the little village to the service and 
the whole population followed. The young preacher was greatly 
impressed by his crowded congregation that night. For two 
years Alexander Moody faithfully stuck to his task of evangelizing 
the folks of Lindisfarne. 

Nothing could have been more providential than the presence 
on the island of that young Scottish probationer, as events 
amply proved, for in November, 1834, there came the sweeping 
tide of cholera. Two years previously the fierce epidemic had 
swept the country but missed the island. A sailor, however, 
died of cholera on board a foreign ship in the harbour, and was 
buried in the little churchyard, and probably from that source 
the infection came. For six weeks the epidemic raged, yet 
during the plague, though continually visiting the stricken homes, 
the young preacher could say—‘‘I never had better health.” 
He felt that for him there was truth in the ancient promise— 
“Thou shalt not be afraid for the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness.” 

We can imagine the effect which the epidemic produced on 
the simple minds of the people of Lindisfarne. Friends came 
to the help of the stricken islanders. A vigorous young doctor, 
two hospital nurses and an old man-o’-war’s man to run a soup- 
kitchen, were sent from Berwick. No one would handle the 
fish from the stricken place, so the livelihood of the fisher folk 
was gone. The situation was pitiable and the hardy fishermen 
stood helpless in the face of such a calamity. Mr. Moody appealed 
for help. The Bishop of Durham sent £50, the Earl of Tanker- 
ville sent six fallow deer and two fine oxen from his famous herd 
of white cattle, while money came in from many quarters. The 
young Scots probationer, a fine disciple of the saintly and zealous 
Aidan, fearlessly went in and out the stricken homes of the 
people, though he saw strong men and women dying out of fear 
of the plague. A storm raged along the coast one day and a 
sloop was blown ashore, but there was no lifeboat in those days 
on Holy Island, and the fishermen could only stand and helplessly 
watch the crew clinging to the mast of the ill-fated vessel. 

Many incidents during these strenuous months gripped the 
young probationer and proved a very real part of his training for 
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his life work. One such can be related here. A stricken woman, 
whom they thought was dead and were preparing to bury, rallied 
in an almost miraculous way and was known for long afterwards 
as “‘ Resurrection Kate.” When the epidemic at length died 
out, Alexander Moody was able to say that the deaths had not 
exceeded one in twenty. It is very probable that, but for the 
strenuous and self-sacrificing work of that young Presbyterian 
preacher and his helpers, half the inhabitants of Lindisfarne 
might have been cut off by cholera. Alexander Moody now felt 
that his work on the island was at an end. In the spring of 
1835, he settled at the invitation of the Kirk-session of St. George’s 
Church, Edinburgh, in the Scottish capital as an assistant to 
Dr. Candlish. He took charge of a mission which afterwards 
grew into a flourishing church and there he laboured for fifty 
years. 


Many know the name of the eloquent Edinburgh divine who 
was afterwards prominent among the leaders of the Free Church 
of Scotland, and many have been influenced by his teaching 
and his books, but few realise the work which he accomplished 
during those early years on Holy Island almost a century ago. 

We can only give a brief account of the half-century which 
elapsed before the building of the present church in 1892. After 
young Moody left Holy Island in 1835, the work was carried on 
for a number of years by some zealous Primitive Methodists, 
then it came into the hands of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland in 1860. According to Dr. McKelvie, the Rev. 
John Hunter, of Belford, and the Rev. Wm. Porteous, of Spittal, 
were appointed by the Presbytery of Berwick to conduct evan- 
gelistic services on Holy Island. Mr. Hunter acted as superin- 
tendent of the Mission till the end of 1862, when he was succeeded 
by the Rev. Jas. McLeish. The Mission Board of the U.P. 
Church having offered £50 towards the salary of a missionary, 
a building was rented in August, 1867, and Mr. Bannatyne began 
his labours on Holy Island, the first of a long and unbroken 
succession of preachers and missionaries up to the present day. 
Sanctioned as a preaching station in 1866 by the U.P. Church, 
it was “‘ congregated”’ on April 19th, 1870, with ten members; 
in 1872 the membership was returned as 29. Then in 1876, 
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it passed, with the other congregations of the U.P. Church in 
England, under the care of the new Presbyterian Church of 
England. 

Many young probationers and ministers who served as mis- 
sionaries on Holy Island would afterwards remember their 
experience among the simple fisher folk of Lindisfarne as truly 
educational. Mr. Isaac Marwick followed Mr. Bannatyne, and 
spent two years on the famous island. Then came Mr. John 
Young—well known for many years as Dr. Young, Secretary 
of the Home Mission Board of the U.P. Church. After this 
came Messrs. W. G. Forbes, Robt. Stewart, Jno. Mauchlin, 
John Pollock, George Douglas and a number of others, all men of 
sterling qualities. 

Thus on this little wind-swept island many men have ministered 
in their early days, who afterwards occupied important charges 
in the Presbyterian Churches, and whose names were known 
far and wide as earnest preachers and devoted pastors. There- 
fore, Holy Island has become for many truly Imnsula sacra— 
made sacred by hallowed memories of aspiration and service. 


THESE FIFTY YEARS. 

Beside the Parish Church there are on Holy Island the small 
Roman Catholic Chapel and the substantially built Presbyterian 
Church, which is described in the local guide-book as a ‘‘ compact 
and comfortable” building, and “ well attended.” 

Let us trace the events which led up to the building of this 
little Presbyterian Church, which has served the nonconformists 
of Lindisfarne, and the numerous summer visitors who go there, 
as a place of worship during the past forty years. We have 
already noted that in 1867 the U.P. Church Mission Board rented 
a building in which services were conducted for some years. In 
1874 when Mr. Robert Stewart, of Newcastle, was missionary on 
the island, this energetic and zealous young preacher secured a 
more permanent mission hall. A roomy cottage was altered and 
adapted for the holding of services and the inaugural sermon was 
preached by Dr. John Cairns, of Berwick-on-Tweed, who was 
afterwards Principal of the United Presbyterian Divinity Hall in 
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Edinburgh. The work grew and this mission hall proved too 
small, so the building of a suitable church was felt to be a great 
need by the successive missionaries who laboured on the island. 

In 1882, the Presbytery of Berwick, having struggled to carry 
on the work for six years, placed the mission on Holy Island 
under the care of the Session of Wallace Green Church, Berwick- 
on-Tweed. 

This congregation adopted the Mission, and from the pages of 
the minute book of the Committee which carried on this work for 
over thirty years we glean much interesting information about 
a story of Christian endeavour through years of difficulty and 
sometimes discouragement. The story, however, is one of steady 
progress and Christian witness under successive ministries till in 
1892 the present Church was built and a new chapter was begun 
in Presbyterianism on Holy Island. 

In 1890, the Rev. A. F. Douglas, of Ancroft Moor, wrote an 
interesting account of a visit to Holy Island and its mission station. 
He tells us that the island possessed a population of 500 people, 
mostly fishers or dependent on the fishing industry. At the 
evening service he found the little meeting-house uncomfortably 
crowded—" the atmosphere being that of the black hole of 
Calcutta.”” A Sunday School and a Bible Class of forty were 
carried on by the devoted missionary, Mr. Alexander Farquhar— 
now minister of Felton Presbyterian Church, Northumberland. 
Mr. Farquhar’s ability in training the young people in singing, 
his own musical and vocal gifts, his able use of a magic lantern, 
proved that he was a man of many parts. “ He is so admirably 
fitted for the work,” says Mr. Douglas, ‘‘ has such a love for the 
place and the people, and is so enthusiastic that it would be a 
great misfortune if he were to withdraw.” 

Mr. Farquhar set himself the task of securing a new place of 
worship. The first donor was the late Andrew Mitchell, of 
Berwick, who left £250 towards building it. The lord of the 
manor, Sir Wm. Crossman, M.P., generously granted a site as 
well as stone for the building itself, from a local quarry. The 
friends at Berwick, with commendable zeal, organized a Bazaar, 
which realised £220. Then the Mitchell Trustees gave another 
£25 towards the Church and gifts came in from many quarters, 
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so that the cost of the building and its fittings was soon cleared— 
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the total sum being over £800. 

A number of friends subscribed £26 for an American organ, 
and the collection at the opening services amounted to over £20. 
The total of £800 had almost been reached when the little church, 
known as St. Cuthbert’s Presbyterian Church, was opened on 
May 19th, 1892, by the Rev. Robert Stewart, of Gateshead, who 
had been a missionary on the Island almost twenty years pre- 
viously. Among those who took part were the Rev. John David- 
son, of Beaumont, Moderator of the Berwick Presbytery; the 
Rev. A. C. Wedderspoon of Aberlady ; the Rev. George Douglas, 
of Edinburgh; and Mr. Farquhar. The latter three had all 
served as missionaries on the island. Many gifts were given by 
generous friends towards the complete equipment of the little 
Church. The Rev. John Pollock, then minister of Shamrock 
Street U.P. Church, Glasgow—now of Belfast—gave a baptismal 
font, while the Rev. A. C. Wedderspoon and Mr. Farquhar jointly 
presented a clock. Thus the good work begun with so much 
zeal by the young Scottish probationer sixty years before was 
carried on by faithful men. 

The little substantially built Church is designed in early English 
style. The interior is 36 feet long and 23 feet wide, with a height 
of 23 feet to the ceiling. The main entrance faces the east, there 
being a small porch; while at the west end is a vestry. The 
pulpit, like all the fittings, is of pitch pine, and is carved in Gothic 
style. The Church is lighted by eight windows and seats upwards 
of two hundred people. Each Sunday the summoning to worship 
is made by a bell which was presented by forty summer visitors. 
Round that bell there is a tale—a tale of glad and joyous summer 
days on the yellow sands of the Northumbrian coast, when folk 
not only drank in the clear fresh air of the island, but found a 
friend in the kindly and homely Presbyterian pastor of the little 
church and its island flock. 

From the minute book we discover that in the thirty years 
from 1882 to 1912 twenty-four ministers and missionaries served 
on the island—some for only a few months, and others for some 
years. To men brought up in busy towns and trained in our 
universities, long months on an isolated wind-swept island miles 
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from a town must, often, have proved irksome. The longest 
period during the whole century of work was that of Mr. Far- 
quhar, who was five and a half years on the island, from 1889 
to 1894. Then in 1894, Mr. Farquhar settled in Sunderland, and 
was ordained in the busy Wearside town. During his ministry 
of sixteen years in Sunderland, St. Peter’s Presbyterian Church, 
St. Mark’s Road, was built in 1901. Thus during an active career 
covering forty years, the Rev. Alexander Farquhar has faithfully 
served four congregations in the Presbyterian Church of England. 

Among the many well-known ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church who officiated at the Communion Services during the 
past fifty years, on the island, are Rev. Robert Scott, of Berwick ; 
Robert Stewart, of Gateshead ; George Douglas, of Edinburgh ; 
and Joseph Rorke, of Berwick. Among the probationers who 
served on Holy Island for varying periods and afterwards became 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church of England, are Revs. J. L. 
Ainslie, Joseph Reavley, of Shrewsbury, and R. Richmond 
Rider, of Wark. Sometimes special services were held on the 
island, and in the spring of 1902, the Rev. Mark N. Robson held 
three weeks’ special services in the little Church. One piece of 
service accomplished by the Rev. Jos. Reavley in 1903 was to 
secure a nurse to work amongst the people. 

But what of those who filled the pews and served as office- 
bearers during the long years before and since St. Cuthbert’s 
Presbyterian Church was built ? Among the names of the elders 
who nobly upheld the cause, ought to be mentioned those of 
Messrs. Morton, Geo. Marple, Geo. Simpson, Jno. Smith and Alfred 
Welsh. Morton was a most earnest man, who gathered round 
him some young men whom he encouraged to pray in public. 
This little group of folk would meet in a shed in Mr. Morton’s 
garden and Morton would exhort them in his homely way— 
“Never mind, lads, though the prayers gan’ up crooked, the 
answers come straight doon. God’s a gran’ grammarian.” This 
was often quoted by Dr. John Cairns, who repeated it with due 
emphasis on the quaint Northumbrian burr, as the simple ex- 
pression of an earnest man’s faith in the power of prayer. And 
in this we get a glimpse into the sincere piety of the people who 
helped to build up the Presbyterian cause on Holy Island. 
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Two zealous sisters, also called Morton, comfortably housed 
the successive ministers at their cottage. Rose Cottage made 
life possible for many who might otherwise have fled from the 
bleak winters on the island, over which the drifting mist from the 
North Sea blew and where the cold east winds cut with terrific 
force. Thus, Rose Cottage and these two worthy Christian 
women richly deserve a place in the story of Presbyterianism on 
the Island for its warm hearth and earnest loyal folk redeemed 
| the dreary grey months of winter on the sea-girt island. 
The Rev. W. A. Walton (afterwards of Paisley) was Chairman 
: of the Committee during those years when the building of a 
Church was being considered and took a great interest in the work. 
Mr. Thomas Carter, of Berwick, was for many years Secretary 
of the Wallace Green Mission Committee and was associated with 
the work on Holy Island for thirty-two years. Among other 
laymen who served on the old Committee were Messrs. W. T. 
| Hogarth, David Redpath, John Buglass and Wm. J. Marshall, 
who served with great zeal for some years as Secretary. 
l The minute book gives us many vivid glimpses of life and work 
f 
) 





on the Island. The joys and sorrows of the simple-hearted folk 
are reflected in these pages, while the disappointments and 
difficulties, along with the encouraging features of the work, are 
recorded. There were soirees, special preaching services, sales 
of work, and even jumble sales to be referred to; reports of 
progress were given by the successive missionaries or by visiting 
members of the Committee. Then there are sad entries of the 
passing of office-bearers. So the records run along through the 
long years, telling us that— 
“ Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward thro’ life we go.” 

While the Sunday Services were held in the Church, the 
Sunday School and week-night meetings were held, for 
many years, in the more homely building described by the 
Rev. A. F. Douglas as “the black hole of Calcutta.” Of this 
building the Committee were only the tenants, and as the pro- 
prietors at one time were loth to repair the fabric, the Committee 
offered to purchase the buildings, but the negotiations fell through 
and after some years it was resolved to give up the old mission hall. 
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In 1916 the Home Mission Committee of the Presbyterian 
Church of England agreed to make an increased grant to Holy 
Island, so that the salary of the missionary could be raised. Many 
of the missionaries did loyal and faithful work with a salary of 
from £80 to £100 per annum! Then in 1917 the Church cele- 
brated the 25th anniversary of the opening of the new building. 
We find from an interesting account of these services in “ The 
Berwick Journal” that the Rev. R. Robertson, of Ashington, was 
the special preacher, and on Sunday, May 27th, 1917, the veteran 
minister, the Rev. Robert Stewart (obit 1922) preached. Forty- 
three years previously he had been missionary when the old 
mission hall was opened. It is interesting to find the following 
paragraph in the Berwick paper—‘ Holy Island Presbyterian 
Church undoubtedly meets the spiritual needs of many of the 
inhabitants and also of the summer visitors, who often express 
their thankfulness at finding such a beautiful little sanctuary 
on the island.” To this we can add the testimony of the faithful 
Secretary of the old Berwick Committee—‘‘ I have worshipped 
in many churches of all denominations, but nowhere with more 
enjoyment than in Holy Island.” 


Then comes the last chapter in the management of the Pres- 
byterian Church on the historic island. In 1925, the Presbytery 
of Berwick-on-Tweed was approached by the Session of Wallace 
Green Church, in order to be relieved of the work on Holy Island. 
The Presbytery agreed to this request and appointed a special 
Committee, which now has the care of the congregation on 
Lindisfarne, and so to-day the work is carried on still with zeal 
and faithfulness. As we survey the record of almost a century 
of Christian work and service in one of the most historic corners 
of Britain, we hear a voice crying to us from that wind-swept 
island off the Northumbrian coast—‘‘ Who has despised the day 
of small things?” This record of faithful service and witness 
teaches us what can be accomplished by persistent endeavour. 
By faith and patience, the lamp has been kept burning on the 
island made famous by the labours of St. Aidan and St. Cuthbert 
so long ago. Let us rejoice in its steady light. 
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1867-68 
1868-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 

1873 


1874-75 


1876 


1877-78 
1879 
1880 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1883-84 
1884 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-94 


APPENDIX 


LIST OF MISSIONARIES WHO SERVED ON 
HOLY ISLAND FROM 1867 ONWARDS. 


BANNATYNE, Jno. 
Marwick, Isaac (d. 1891) 
Youne, Jno. 

Forses, W. G. 
Douactas, Geo. 


d. Jan. 5, 1913, et. 73. 


Stewart, Robt., M.A., 


d. Apl. 20, 1922, zt. 74. 


MAUCHLIN, Jno. 


d. Nov. 1, 1901, zt. 46. 


PoLtock, Jno. 
Croom, D. B. 
Motz, Geo. 


d. Apl. 14, 1912, zt. 70. 


ROBERTSON. 

Leys, J. Meston. 
McDovuGatL, Wm. 
Apamson, R. J. 
BaLpwin, Wm. 
Scott, T. O. 
Cralciz, W. F. 
AITKEN, Jas. 
WEDDERsPpoOON, A. C. 


Farguuar, Alexr. 





1895 
1895-96 
1896-98 


1898— 
1900 


1900-02 
1902 
1902 

1902-03 

1903-05 
1906 

1906-07 

1907-09 

1909-10 

1910-12 

1912-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1918-19 

1919-21 

1921-25 

1925-29 








McGarrity, Robt. 
CAMPBELL, A. R. 
Ming, J. L. 


OLIVER, Jno. 
AINSLIE, J. L. 
M. N. Rosson. 
Scott, Jas. 
REAVLEY, Jos. 
Riper, R. R. 
TRAILL, W. M. 
Situ, D. T. 
TOWNSLEY, Jon. 
Tuomson, R. B. 
LIVINGSTON, Geo. 
STEwaRrrt, J. 
Lutman, Thos. 
STEWART, J. 
McOwap, W. C. 
ANGUS. 

WaryTE, Jno. 


MATHER, T. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE 
LIFE AND FAMILY OF THE 
REV. JOHN BARKER, vp. 


(OF HACKNEY AND OF SALTERS HALL). 
By LILuian W. Ke ttey. M.A. 


Recently forty-four original letters addressed—between the 
years 1733 and 1751—by the Rev. John Barker to Dr. Philip 
Doddridge, came into the possession of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society.* Of these letters twenty-four appeared in “ Letters to 
and from Dr. Doddridge,’’ by Thomas Stedman, a volume which 
was printed at Shrewsbury in 1790 and is still extensively quoted 
as authoritative. Most of these, and nearly all the remaining 
twenty letters were included in John Doddridge Humphreys’ 
edition of his grandfather’s letters. This edition, in five volumes 
was published at Tewkesbury, 1829—1830, as The Diary and 
Correspondence of Philip Doddridge, D.D. Its first two volumes 
were not at all well reviewed in The Gentlemen’s Magazine for 
1829. 

The Letters are well preserved and besides the original short- 
hand docketing, which is probably Dr. Doddridge’s own, have 
been noted and annotated by at least three different hands. Of 
these one is obviously that of John Doddridge Humphreys 
himself, as it includes corrections of mistakes made by Stedman ; 
and another is perhaps that of Stedman, as it is a different form 
of shorthand to the earliest shorthand notes. There is no space 
here to deal further with the textual criticism, but the different 
hands through which the letters have passed, and their eventual 
separation from the rest of the correspondence is of great interest. 
But what makes their re-appearance of interest to students of 
Eighteenth Century Nonconformity is first the fact that they 
shake entirely all faith in the authenticity of Stedman’s Letters, 
whether by John Barker or anyone ekse ; and second they prove 
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that even John Doddridge Humphreys himself was not an honest 
editor. He may have worked chiefly from the Shorthand Note- 
books, referred to in Orton’s Life of Doddridge, but even the 
famous letter of August 5th, 1751, beginnning “ Lessingham, 
Neal and Barker are too nearly interested in That precious 
life wh. now appears to be in danger of being cut off 
in the midst of its days” is not accurately transcribed 
in the 1830 volume of the Diary. Here as elsewhere the Diary 
takes liberties which no modern editor would allow himself, and 
while Stedman obviously omits whole passages to guard the 
susceptibilities of men still alive, Humphreys omits because he is 
more concerned with his famous grandfather, than with the 
friends and public acquaintances of Barker and Doddridge to 
whom the omitted passages chiefly refer. Yet these are the very 
passages upon which the historian relies for an intimate and vivid 
light upon the character of the time, and if for no other reason 
these letters, now in our possession, are of deep and lasting 
interest. When they are available for reference the extent to 
which they discredit Stedman as an authority will be easily 
apparent. That reverend gentleman not only added, expurgated 
and dovetailed at will, but far worse, invented whole pages and 
interspersed them among the Barker Letters. If he did this to 
John Barker, did he not do it also to the other correspondents of 
the great Tutor, and is not his volume very unreliable evidence 
as to what they did or did not say, think and write ? 


The passage in the letter dated 2 February, 1748, from Wal- 
thamstow, giving an account of the interview between the Bishop 
of Salisbury, Dr. Gooch and Rev. Mr. Chandler on the question 
of Comprehension has a very modern ring when fully and ac- 
curately reproduced. It is too long to quote here, but part runs 
as follows—“. . . . The Bishop of Salisbury . . . soon discovered 
his shrewdness, said, ‘ Our Church, Mr. Chandler, consists of three 
parts, Doctrine, Discipline and Ceremonies. As to the last, they 
sh’d be left indifferent, as they are agreed on all hands to be. As 
to ye 2nd, our discipline, said he, is so bad, that no one knows 
how or where to mend it. And as to the first, what is your 
objection?” He answered ‘your Articles, My Lord, must be ex- 
pressed in Scripture words.’ ‘ But what should we do about 
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Re-ordination ?’ To this Mr. Chandler made such a reply as he 
judged proper, but I think he went farther than he ought. He 
said none of us would renounce his Presbyterian Ordination, but, 
if their Lordships meant only to impose their hands on us, and 
by that rite, recommend us to publicke service in their Society 
or Institution, that perhaps might be submitted to. But when 
he told me this, I said, perhaps not ;—no, by no means: that 
being in my opinion a virtual renunciation of our ordination, w’h 
I apprehend not only as good, but better than theirs.” 


It was found impossible to transcribe these forty-four letters 
without arousing a deep curiosity as to their subject matter. 
At first led away by the shorthand, and the vivid narrative of 
John Doddridge Humphreys’ volumes, the writer studied them 
from the point of view of the man to whom they were addressed— 
the brilliant, overworked Northampton Tutor, Dr. Philip Dodd- 
ridge. But gradually the personality of their author won interest, 
and it was necessary to study them more from his point of view. 


The existing accounts of John Barker, in The Dictionary of 
National Biography and elsewhere, are based on the information 
given in Richard Wilson and in The Gentleman’s Magazine. There 
are certain inaccuracies relating to his age etc., and very little 
real information as to the antecedents and private life of a man 
who held the affection and esteem of his contemporaries, and 
played an important part in the councils of the Dissenting interest 
during the vague middle years of the Eighteenth Century ; years 
in which most historians are content to note nothing but decline. 


The grave of John Barker in Old Hackney Churchyard was the 
beginning of my research. The Parish Register contains the 
entry ‘‘ John Barker was buried, 7th June, 1762,” and the old 
minister’s Will at the Probate Registry revealed that no funeral 
sermon was to be preached by his special request. This accounts 
for Stedman’s fruitless search for one, and probably there had 
been enough of funeral sermons in Barker’s long ministry. He 
joked in 1745 to Doddridge that “ If Rebells and Invaders succeed 
we shan’t preach many more funeral sermons !”’ 


It was necessary to chase some children off the large stone 
which covers the Lambe Vault where John Barker lies buried, 
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and the inscription, below a great carved Coat of Arms, runs as 
follows :— 


Here lyeth the body of Britannia Raymond 
JAMES LAMBE Esq. wife of John Raymond, Esq. 
who departed this life who died May 2nd, 1743 
December ye 18th 1727 Age 28. 
Age 62 John Raymond Esq. 
Here also lieth the body of son-in-law of the above 
Elizabeth his wife (Who after James and Elizabeth Lambe 
Mr Lambe’s decease) who died Jan 20 1782 
married ye Rev Mr John Aged 70. 
BARKER Mrs. Mary Raymond Died April 
who departed this life 7th 1795 aged 82. 
January 2lst 1756, in the | Mrs. Sarah Wansey, daughter of 
75th year of her age, John and Mary Raymond 


Sa tits Went then ane died 8th November 1802 


deposited the Remains of the age 53 yrs. 


Emma Wansey, daughter of 
Rev. Mr. JOHN BARKER s 
who departed this life Henry and Elizabeth Wansey of 


Mag Gist £108 te Oe 6th ho ie dak es selon 
77th year of his age. y a6 yr 


Mr. John Wansey 
Elizabeth, wife of Charles Died 2nd May 1820 


Raymond Barker, Esq. of 
Blandford St. Mr. John Wansey son of the 
Portman Square, who died above 
8th Jan. 1825, age 39 years. died 12 Dec. 1832 aged 48 
James Raymond Barker, Esq. Sarah Wansey, daughter of 
who died 25 May 1832 John & Sarah Wansey 
Age 61 years. who died Dec 18th 1837 
aged 62 years. 


in his 72nd year. 





John Barker must then have been born about 1685, but where 
and what was his birth? Search in the Probate Registry, The 
Tyssens Collections in the Hackney Public Library and elsewhere 
makes it quite clear that he was one of the younger branch of the 
Barkers of Salop, and that Colchester was the place of his up- 
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bringing. Many Essex sayings in the Letters confirm this, as 
well as references in his Funeral Sermon on his first father-in-law, 
Rev. Robert Gledhill, who removed from his first charge at 
Topcliffe to the Independent Chapel, Lion Walk, Colchester, in 
1697, when Barker would have been about thirteen years of age. 
When he died, December, 1727, John Barker claimed to have 
known him for thirty years. Benjamin Grosvenor came to 
London about that time from the Attercliffe Academy and com- 
pleted his studies under the Huguenot Scholar and Hebrew 
Tutor, M. Saumur. Now as Grosvenor and Barker were very old 
friends, and as Barker’s first charge was under Grosvenor at 
Crosby Square from 1709—1714, it seems highly probable that he 
spent his youth in or about Essex and London, and that to Essex 
local records and registers must the search next turn. Moreover, 
the internal evidence of the previously omitted passages of the 
letters, the close similarity of names and persons mentioned in 
Barker’s Will, or witnessing deeds and other documents in con- 
nection with the Lambe-Barker family, all go to confirm this 
Essex origin. 

John Barker buried his first wife, Bathshua, daughter of the 
Colchester Gledhill, in the Churchyard at Hackney in September, 
1719, and Dr. William Harris preached an eloquent discourse 
which throws curious light upon her character. She must have 
been the mother of the only child, whose existence is proved by a 
bequest “‘to my son-in-law Mr. Daniels of Colchester” in Barker’s 
Will, but of whom no other record exists. The first Mrs. Barker 
is credited with a rather wild youth, which her parents could not 
curb. Later she settled down and became a model of all the 
virtues and a devoted and beloved wife. After a life of much 
suffering and many disappointments she was taken ill away from 
home, and allowing none to know the pain she was suffering, said 
“IT will lie down and sleep,” and so passed away. The Parish 
Register at Hackney comments “11 September, 1719, Mrs. 
Bathshua Barker, wife,’ and no trace of her grave remains. 

After his call to Hackney in 1714, John Barker rapidly rose to 
a position of influence among the London Ministers, and was 
prominent in their Committees and councils right up to his death 
in 1762. He could not have married the widow of Mr. Lambe, 
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Hosier, until after the summer of 1727 at least, and it seems as if 
his influence was due to more than mere dependence on her wealth 
and influence, as has been suggested. She was the daughter 
of Thomas Cole, a wealthy merchant, and on her only sister’s 
death became heiress of a considerable fortune. She had four 
children, James Lambe, of the Presbyterian Fund and a pro- 
minent dissenting laymen, Britannia and Mary. As the inscrip- 
tion shows a certain John Raymond married first Britannia 
Lambe and after her death her sister Mary. There was also 
another sister, Elizabeth Lambe, and she married Mr. Joseph 
Bance at Hackney Parish Church, January, 1724. She had no 
children. The care of this large family and all the responsibilities 
of her wealth was taken largely off Mrs. Lambe, senior, by her 
marriage with Rev. John Barker, who lived “in the passage 
leading into Mare Street in Hackney,” referred to in James Lambe’s 
Will, and received a bequest of fifty guineas from his old landlord. 


Except then for any private means which he might possess 
John Barker up to the age of forty odd years was dependent on 
what his congregation allowed him. Hackney allowed him also 
an assistant, and one, Philip Gibbs, gave him much trouble and 
anxiety. The Rev. Philip Gibbs who was author of a Treatise on 
Shorthand and Compendious Writing, in 1737 declared in a 
Letter to the Congregation of the Protestant Dissenters at Hack- 
ney that “ When I came to Hackney Sirs, I had not made my last 
understanding in Religious Matters. . . . accordingly I set myself 
to study them afresh, especially such as are reckoned the principal 
and most important.” The result of Philip Gibbs’ studies was 
that he became an Arian, and John Barker and his Hackney 
people found themselves unexpectedly prominent. Barker had 
his own view of the matter as is revealed in his letter of 28th 
March, 1738, to his friend at Northampton. ‘I am happily 
respected by you D’r Sir, while I am scurvily treated by Gibbs 
and Tompkins etc.,—for there is an etc. of them, as you well 
know. But, we must do our duty, and stand in our lot, let our 
infidel adversaries say and do what they will.” Gibbs let slip 
in his letter that the senior minister was on the point of quitting 
Hackney, ‘‘ not wholly it may be, but so far that the pastoral 
Work and Care will devolve in great measure upon another.” 
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This proved to be so, for in 1738 for an unexplained reason, 
Barker gave up the work at Hackney, and spent much of his time 
at Epsom. As he frequently had to go there and to the equally 
renowned Spa at Tunbridge in subsequent summers, it looks as 
though the resignation was very much due to his health. But 
the winters were spent in Town, and a few years later John 
Barker assumed the care of the Congregation at the Salters Hall, 
the “‘ Regent Square’”’ of those days. Here he laboured, with 
undiminished vigour almost to the end of his life, and lived either 
in Bloomsbury, “ next to Montagu House,” in Devonshire Square, 
or more frequently at Walthamstow. In the evening of life he 
had his own house at Clapham, and his chariot, a luxury he did 
not allow himself earlier in his life. For he refers to his frequent 
rides on horseback, or on one occasion to his lack of a Chair, 
having lent it to a gouty old gentleman “‘ who is my younger 
brother.” 

This brother died in Spring of 1748, down at Colchester. His 
affairs were more trouble to John Barker than even the gout ; 
for one of his letters dated February, 1748, from Walthamstow, 
refers to him as follows :—‘‘ My late and present afflictions and 
troubles by my brother’s death in no good circumstances, having 
taken up so much of my time, & fill’d my mind with so much 
perplexity. But I thank God, I am well & easy, and desire to 
be useful.” November that same year he acknowledges the 
letter of condolence sent by Doddridge at the time of his old 
mother’s death, and states that she had been an invalid through- 
out the summer, but “ had the desir’d happiness of a slow and 
easy dissolution.”” But by 1762 when Barker made his Will, the 
affairs of his relatives were less difficult; for after forgiving his 
nephew, Samuel Barker, anything he did or should owe him, he 
left him only twenty guineas for mourning, ‘‘ He being already 
sufficiently provided for”; and to Edward Mintor, the other 
nephew, came the same remission‘of any debt and £200 as a legacy. 

There is a very important side to John Barker’s family con- 
nections, which is fully revealed in the letters, etc., but can only 
be very briefly noted here. John Raymond, the brewer step 
son-in-law, stands out very clearly. He was not successful as a 
husband, a father or a business man, and that he was fully aware 
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of his inadequacies his humble Will makes very clear. In the 
Parliament of 1741—1747 he stood as one of the four members 
for Weymouth and Melcombe Regis. It was the famous Parlia- 
ment of the War of the Austrian Succession, the Rebellion of 
the 45, and the attempt of George II to keep William Pitt the 
elder out of office. But although John Barker got all his letters 
franked by Raymond, and was often present at debates on the 
House, he had more private anxiety from Mr. Raymond’s bank- 
ruptcy. In November, 1747, there was some improvement— 
“Mr. Raymond continues to behave in an exemplary manner 
towards God and man, but his affairs are not yet settled; but 
will I hope soon come to a point. When you can find half an hour 
to write to her (Mary, his wife) a letter in answer to hers will be 
an obligation.’”” The Probate Registers prove how it took all the 
skill of Nathaniel Neal, and John Jacob, and other Dissenting 
stars of The Million Bank, to tie up the money of the younger 
Raymonds so that their father should have no control of it. A 
year later Barker could report, ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. Raymond are here. 
She is well, He has the Rheumatism in his leg. Their behavoiur 
is good and their trade promising.” The same year there is a 
delightful letter “ upon the oddest subject you can well imagine, 
and what should that be, but Horses—Dray Horses, for your 
friend Mr. Raymond, who I hope is likely to settle in his Brew 
House again.”” For these horses it appeared Mr. Raymond was 
ready to pay ready cash! A contrast to a letter soon after the 
dissolution of Parliament in 1747 which ran—‘‘ Mrs. Barker 
is going over to Ratcliffe Cross to dine with her daughter. Mr. 
Smith has well said, since Mr. Raymond was a bankrupt he has 
acted with great honesty and candour, w’h is a confession out of 
the mouth of an enemy for tho’ Mr. Smith be Mr. Jackson’s idol, 
he is not mine.” Later in life the Brewhouse was moved to 
Tower Hill, and eventually its owner so amended his life and 
business that he was able by a codicil to his Will to make some 
restitution to his wife for all the loans and allowances received 
from her family. Perhaps Brewers Wharf at the junction of 
Lower Thames Street and Tower Hill marks the site of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s place of business. 


But the names Raymond and Barker have a modern connota- 
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tion. At Fairford in Gloucestershire is the family seat of the 
Raymond-Barker family, and they are in direct descent from 
John Raymond, junior, son of John Raymond by Britannia of 
the Hackney Tombstone, and adopted with his two sisters by 
James Lambe the younger’s second wife. Round Esther Lambe 
centres the whole connection, still obscure in many details, between 
Andrew Barker, the second of the Shropshire family to hold the 
Manor of Fairford: John Barker, V.D.M., who carried the Salop 
arms: and the succession by deed poll and adoption of her name 
by her adopted son, John Raymond, to the estates in Gloucester- 
shire and London, which she brought to the younger Lambe. 
James Lambe and his wife lived down in Gloucestershire, and 
Hackney seemed to know them no more. How did Esther 
Barker, heiress on her father Samuel’s death in 1708, when a mere 
infant, come to meet and marry the son of the Hackney Hosier ? 
There are several clues but nothing definite. Her grandfather 
was John Hibbert, of Hampstead: her guardians, a Mary Barker, 
an aunt, and Elizabeth Delves, another aunt: Esther was still 
a minor in 1730 (see Probate Registers), when John Barker was 
taking over the material care of the Hackney Lambe family, as 
well as their spiritual care: she eventually became second wife 
of Barker’s stepson and adopted the three children of his step- 
daughter, Britannia Raymond, who died May, 1743. There are 
no references to her or her husband in the letters, nor any mention 
of them. The children from 1743 must have seen little of their 
father, yet although this branch of the Lambe family became 
pillars of the Parish Church at Fairford, they kept in touch with 
the Presbyterian Fund ; the Carter Lane Congregation and many 
of the London Ministers were remembered in their respective 
Wills. They mark the drift of the landed and prosperous mer- 
chants from the Old Dissent, who yet remained loyal to their 
financial obligations to it. Mr. T. C. Dale, of The Clapham 
Antiquarian Society, who has helped me in my efforts to trace the 
Clapham incidents in Barker’s life, has pointed out that “ Dr. 
Pusey married Catherine, one of the numerous children of John 
Raymond Barker, a quite romantic attachment of which an 
interesting account is given in Vol. I of his life.’ Is not that a 
repetition of the old story, that a dissenter is not entirely lost, 
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when conformity takes place? There is something there which 
has lasting worth and value. 

Mary Raymond’s eldest daughter, Mary, was adopted by John 
Barker and his wife. She flashes twice through the letters a 
happy, loving little person. In the last days of the century, 
when her mother made her Will in the Barker house at Clapham, 
this Mary was Mrs. Warren, and inherited her grandmother’s 
diamonds and other Lambe heirlooms. She had two married 
sisters, one Ann Coates, the other Sarah Wansey. If anything 
remains of the possessions of old John Barker, and the record 
of his home life, further search must be made in these and other 
directions. 

The purpose of these incomplete notes is to point the way to 
further research and to prove that it is still possible to revive 
the intimate side of Eighteenth Century Dissent. 
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PRESBYTERIANA. 


SWALLOW STREET MINUTES AND ACCOUNTS. 

Through the thoughtfulness of the Minister of one of our 
Congregations, two Books containing the Minutes of the Session 
of the Scots Church in Swallow Street, St. James, Westminster, 
from December 16th, 1734, to January 22nd, 1806, and the 
Treasurer’s Cash Account from January 3rd, 1737, to September 
9th, 1770, have been lent to the Treasurer of Marylebone. 
Amongst many other entries of great interest one of the Books 
contains the following entries :-— 


Extract from Minute Book of Swallow Street Church. 
A brief Account of Swallow Street Meeting from its erection to the 
Ordination of the Revd. Mr. William Nicol. 


Swallow Street Meeting House was originally a Chapel belonging 
to a Congregation of French Protestants of the Episcopal per- 
suasion. It was built about the year 1692, and the site being 
Crown Land, a Lease was granted by Governement in the year 
1694 for 35 years; when the Chapel was opened and regularly 
consecrated by the then Bishop of London, according to the 
Laws of the Church of England. 

About the end of the year 1709 the French Protestant Congre- 
gation was so much decayed by Deaths and Removals, that the 
remaining Proprietors made an offer of the sale of the Lease of 
the Chapel to the Revd. Dr. James Anderson, then Minister of 
the Presbyterian Congregation in Glass House Street, Piccadilly, 
who they had heard was looking out for a more commodious 
place of Worship: and in February, 1710, it was purchased by 
Dr. Anderson and his Friends; where he continued to preach 
and minister for many years. He was succeeded by his assistant 
the Revd. Dr. Cruickshank who was ordained Minister of Swallow 
Street in August, 1739, and died in August, 1769. _ The present 
Minister the Revd. Dr. Trotter (who was many years Minister of 
Cires in Fife in Scotland) was admitted according to the Rules 
of the Church of Scotland, Minister of that Congregation the 
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10th of January 1770, having arrived in London with his Family 
the 13th of December 1769. 

His Assistant the Revd. Mr. William Nicol late Preacher of the 
Gospel in Glasgow, in consequence of an Invitation from Dr. 
Trotter, arrived in London the 12th August 1796; and having 
received an unanimous call from the Elders and Congregation of 
Swallow Street, to be ordained Assistant and Successor to Dr. 
Trotter, he was set apart to the Sacred Office by the Scots Pres- 
bytery in London, the 23rd of November following. 


1770. January the 10th—This Day the Revd. Dr. John 
Trotter was solemnly admitted to the Pastoral Charge of this 
Congregation, on which occasion the Revd. Mr. Stephen of 
Little St. Helen’s began with Prayer, the Revd. Mr. Watson 
of Deadman’s Place succeeded and Published the several steps 
which had been taken with regard to Dr. Trotter to be Minister 
of this Congregation, he then read the Letter from the Elders 
to the Revd. Dr. Langford and others (see the former Session 
Book for that) and likewise the Certificate and Reccommendation 
from the Revd. Presbytery of Cupar in Fyffe in favour of Dr. 
Trotter (vide ut supra) and proceeded to ask of Him the following 
Questions in presence of the Congregation. 


Ist. Do you publickly recognise your Acceptance of the 
call of this Church to the Exercise of the Pastoral Office among 
them. 

2nd. As you was upon a former Occasion Ordained a Minister 
of the Gospel of Christ, when it is presumed you then declared 
your Belief of the Scriptures of the O. & N. Testament to be 
the word of God, and the only Rule of Faith and manners and 
dissowned all Popish and other Errors inconsistent therewith 
and your resolution to Discharge all the parts of the Ministerial 
work to the Edification of the Body of Christ, Do you now consent 
and adhere to these Declarations, promises and Engagements ? 


3rd. Do you engage in the strength of Divine Grace to per- 
form all the duties of a faithfull Pastor among this People. 
To all which Questions Dr. Trotter 
Answered in the Affirmative. 
After this part of the work, The Revd. Dr. Stafford of New 
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Broad Street prayed, Then a suitable and excellent Sermon 
was preached by the Revd. Dr. Langford of The Weigh-house 
from ACTS 23rd Chap: Verse llth . . . .After Sermon the 
Revd. Dr. Gibbons of Haberdashers’ Hall prayed, then the 
Revd. Mr. Davidson of Braintree in Essex prayed, Singing of 
Praise was suitably intermixt with the Service of the Day.— 


Jan. 14th—Being the first Lord’s day after the admission 
of Dr. Trotter to The Pastoral Charge of this Congregation, the 
Revd. Mr. Davidson of Braintree Lectured in the forenoon 
upon the 132nd Psalm the 13th and following Verses, and in 
the Afternoon Dr. Trotter preached his introductory Sermon 
from Ist Cor. 15th Ch: 3rd Verse. 

Feb. 27th—This Evening Sederunt the Minister and Elders 
when it was represented that the Number of the Hearers was 
of late so much increased that it was judged necessary that 
some considerable addition should be made to the Number of 
the Seats, after consultation for that purpose the Session agreed 
that a new Gallery should be erected on the East side of the 
Chapel and the Pulpit be removed to about 6 feet before the 
Vestry. And appointed that Mr. John Hardie one of the Elders 
should do the work and bring in an Account of the same to the 
Session when it is finished. 

Sept. 11th—This Evening Sederunt Minister and Elders when 
the Accounts were settled and the Ballance in the Treasurer's 
hand was {23 4s. 9d. Same time Mr. Hardie gave in an Account 
of the whole charge in the New Gallery, and the alterations and 
improvements made in the other seats below and removing of 
the Pulpit, now finished amounting to £129 5s. 8d. which Accounts 
were examined and approved of. 

The Session then resolved that a subscription be opened and 
Collections made in the Congregation for Defraying the said 
sum, and that Publick intimation be given thereof to the Congre- 
gation the third Lord’s day in October next ensuing. 

Dec. 4th—Sederunt Minister and Elders when it was resolved 
that in order to the more speedy discharge of the Accounts 
brought in for the New Gallery, the Sum of Sixty Pounds be 
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Borrowed,—Same time a Bond was Granted for that sum with 
Interest, payable on two years to Mr. Francis Thomson of 
Bedfordbury, where the Bond was then. 
Signed by—Dr. Trotter 
John Hardie 
Samuel Short 
& 
James Blyth 
1802. July 13th—This day the Session met Sederunt The 
Revd. Mr. Nicol and Mr. Nelson, Jack, McClennan, Taylor, 
Polworth, and Binnie & Sons. 
The Meeting being passed with Prayer. 
It was unanimously resolved to dismissJohn and Isabella McFar- 
quhar from being Pew Openers and that Mr. Newton be appointed 
to take the charge of one side of the Gallery and Mr. Cuthbert 
the other side and their sallery shall be Ten Shillings per Quarter. 
Resolved that Mr. & Mrs. Todd shall be appointed to take the 
full charge of the Chapel and that their sallery shall be Three 
Pounds Five Shillings per Quarter. 
Clos’d with Prayer. 


ELDERS. 


A. BINNIE. 

1806. January 22nd—Sederunt the Revd. Dr. Trotter, The 
Revd. Mr. Nicol Ministers, and Messrs. McClennan, Nelson, Jack, 
Taylor, Polworth and Binnie & Sons. The Revd. Mr. Nicol 
informed the Session the purport of their Meeting, namely to 
make an arrangement with respect to the future Servises and 
Sallery between Dr. Trotter and himself when it was proposed 
by Dr. Trotter that Mr. Nicol shall receive three-fourths of the 
income arising from the morning and afternoon Services and 
one fourth himself and which shall commence from Christmas 
last, and that Dr. Trotter as long as he is able will Preach in the 
Morning of the first Sabbath of every Month. 

Opened and Closed with Prayer. 


Evidently, in the year 1737, as in more recent times, Congre- 
gational Finance was not always easy, as the first entry in the 
Cash Account of the side headed Collected and Received under 
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date January 3rd 1737, appears the item 
“ Borrowed from Mr. Irlam the sum of {20 ... £20 0 0” 

Against the total at the bottom of the pages appears the word 

“Sum,” whilst the top line of each page bears the words “ Other 

side.” 

Amongst many other interesting items, on the side of the 
book headed “‘ Disburs’d and Laid Out,” appear the following :— 
1737 :— Jan. 29th. This being Sacrament Day, was disburs’d 

as follows, viz.:—To 4 Gallons of Red Wine & 3 pints of White, 

£1 4s. Od.; Bread, 2s. Od.; Servants’ Breakfast, 8d.; The 

Poor at the Door, 1s. 0d.; Scouring the Pewter, Is. Od.; Clerk, 

14s. Od.; A poor man, 6d. 

March 15th. To Mrs. Beete; For the Interest on £100 due the 
10th inst., £1 5s. Od. 

April 2nd. To Mr. Lelousie, For halfe Chaldron of coals, 14s. 6d. 

1738 :—May 28th. To Mrs. Robinson For lying in, 10s. 6d. 

June 20th. To Ann Owen For Cloaths, 9s. 93d. 

July 30th. To a poor Scots Woman, 6d. 

August 20th. To John Wright in Newgate, 5s. Od. 

October 1st. To Charcoal, 10d. 

October 9th. To Mrs. Beete For halfe year’s Interest, £2 10s. 0d.; 
To one year’s Insurance in Sun Fire Office, 10s. Od. 

December 4th. To cleaning the Vestry Chimney, 4d. 

1739 :— January 14th. To Mrs. Witherel For cleaning the 
Place, {1 Os. Od. 

April 2nd. To Mrs. Witherel To help to bury her Husband, 
£1 10s. Od. 

April 11th. To Dr. Avery, Chairman of the Committee for 
managing the civil affairs of the Dissenters, {2 2s. Od. 

1741 :—October 2nd. Cash for 74 years’ Rent due to the Crown 
at Michaelmas last for receipts and acknowledgments, 
{17 12s. 6d. 

1742 :— January 3rd. To Mrs. Levy One feather bed One large 
pillow Three sheets and one pillow case, a blanket and a Rugg 
(To be returned at her death), £1 8s. 2d. 

1743 :—October 20th. To Cash paid for Arrears to the Earle of 

Bath, £27 Os. Od. 
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1744 :—April 15th. To Earle of Bath, For one year’s Rent due 
at Lady Day last, £3 Os. 0d. 

May 21st. To Mr. Eddington, For Law Charges, 12s. 6d.; For 
the consulting about a Mortgage, 4s. 1d. 

June 5th. To Mr. Robinson, Attorney, for Writings, £3 3s. 0d.; 
To Mr. Pat Zarisch, For mending a Sair Cup, Is. 6d. 

1745 :— July 16th. Cash laid out on account of Mr. Anderson’s 
discharge from Jail, £4 Os. Od. 

October 27th. To Mr. McCleland, A poor Soldier, 2s. 6d. 

1747 :— January 2nd. To Mr. Booker, the Painter For Painting 
the Doors etc., {2 6s. Od. 

July 6th. To Occasional Clerk, 6s. Od. 

August 12th. To Mr. Scot For making up the Doors, 5s. 0d. 

September 20th. To mending the Clock, 10s. 0d. 

1749 :—March 27th. To Mr. Mann, For a new Clock, £5 0s. 0d. 

July 31st. To Watering and Cleaning the Place after the 
Repairs of it, £2 4s. Od. 

1750 :— July 9th. To Register Book of Baptisms, 2s. 0d. 

1751 :—February 5th. To a Cloak for the Minister, £4 15s. 6d. 

September 5th. Charge occasioned by a day of prayer, 10s. 6d. 

1755 :—February 3rd. To a pair of Candlesticks for the Vestry, 
4s. Od. 

1756 :—March 10th. To Mr. Blyth For Household Furniture for 
Mrs. Balfour, {1 1s. Od. 

1757 :— January 31st. To 5 Sacks of Coals, 15s. 11d. 

November 10th. Charges for a Lease from Earle of Bath, £3 3s. 0d. 

1759 :—May 4th. To Rev. Mr. Smith, For the Congregation of 
Auston Muir in Cumberland, {£5 5s. 0d. 

1760 :—October 27th. Carpenters Bill for Repairs, £24 2s. 0d.; 
Bricklayers Bill, £18 3s. 6d.; Plumber, £12 19s. 6d.; Plaisterers, 
£1 2s. Od.; Glaziers, 5s. Od.; Smiths, 5s. Od. 

1761 :—September 8th. To the Rev. Mr. Kid For his Congrega- 
tion, £5 5s. Od. 

1763 :—March 13th. To Mary McKenzie (Occasional), 1s. 0d. 

1765 :— September 9th. For Paving before the Doors, £2 Is. 6d. 

1769 :—September 4th. To Mr. Chambers, on account of Lease, 

£20 Os. Od. 
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September 23rd. To Mr. Chambers, on account of Lease, 
£55 Os. Od. 

December 1st. To Mr. Chambers The remaining expense of 
Lease, £7 14s. Od. 

December 6th. To new Velvet Pulpit Cloth and Cushion, 
£4 10s. 5d. 

1770 :— January 10th. To Ballance of Dinner Bill on the 
Admission Day, £9 17s. Od. 

January 26th. Paid towards Minister’s Expenses, £30 Os. 0d. 

March 11th. To remainder of Minister’s Exps., £4 4s. 0d. 


It is satisfactory to note that the Closing Entry of September 
8th, 1770, is a balance on the right side of £23 4s. 9d. 
F. H. SULLY. 


CAMBRIDGE PRESBYTERIANISM HALF A CENTURY AGO. 

‘* Meanwhile, however, the Guildhall, where the services are 
held, is not unsuitable to commence with. On the first occasion 
of our presence there, the scene was interesting and animating. 
The place was full; even the platform on which the preacher 
stood was abundantly occupied. ‘Gown’ was well represented, 
being especially conspicuous on the platform; we saw two or 
three of the authorities also among the crowd. When we had 
all settled ourselves comfortably in our places, a side-door was 
opened, and the preacher reverently walked up the steps and 
along the platform to the reading-desk. His appearance would 
have attracted notice anywhere. Tall and straight, with long 
streaming white hair, clad in gown and doctor’s hood,—his 
very appearance excited high expectations. The preliminary 
services were reverently conducted, and the sermon was quite 
unique in its way. In admirable English, with not a tinge of 
a Northern accent, he spoke rather than rhetorised, and seemed 
to speak quietly and easily to every individual of the audience, 
and while what he said was in itself weighty and important, yet 
it was so clear and easily comprehended that to listen was both 
pleasant and easy. If you looked about occasionally, you could 
not see an inattentive face, and now and again you might notice 
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a nod of approval passing between friends. The whole service, 
in short, was admirable; and we were interested to find, on 
enquiry that we had been listening to Dr. D. Fraser, of London.” 
(‘An Undergraduate,” in the ‘“‘ Catholic Presbyterian,” June, 
1881.) 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Deep interest was created by an innovation at the New Year’s 
Sacrament at St. Paul’s, Enfield. In the place of special honour 
on the Communion Table were the ancient silver cups and pewter 
flagons of the Founders’ Hall service, dating back to 1694. The 
modern individual cups were used for the distribution of the 
wine, but two of the pewter patens on which the bread was served 
were of eighteenth century work and two of the early nineteenth 
century. Thus four centuries of Presbyterianism were united 
symbolically in the Communion Service and this fact served to 
convey a solemn and inspiring message at the opening of a new 
year. K.M.B. 


ANCIENT BAPTISMAL RECORDS. 

In the Reference Library, Newcastle-on-Tyne, there is a batch 
of interesting documents, bequeathed by H. Maxwell Wood, Esq., 
B.A., F.S.A. (Hon. Secretary of Durham and Northumberland 
Parish Register Society). Among these are extracts from the 
Baptismal Register (1709-1820) of old Castle Gate Presbyterian 
Congregation, Newcastle-on-Tyne. This congregation is now 
extinct. In a preparatory note to these extracts we are told 
that the original book in a shabby binding contained 232 pages. 
There are also extracts from Hanover Square Meeting Baptismal 
Register (1781-1844). This congregation became Unitarian under 
Rev. Wm. Turner. Another interesting document is Register 
of Births kept by Unitarian Baptists who met at Pandor, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (1779-1816). This tiny congregation is long 
since extinct. There is also a most interesting series of extracts 
from Baptismal Register and an old Minute Book, both of which 
belonged to the Groat Market Meeting House—now John Knox 
Presbyterian Church. These extracts commence 1710 and 
extend to 1829. C.S. 
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REVIEWS. 





THE CHURCH AND THE STATE. 
By P. CARNEGIE Simpson, D.D. 
(London: Jas. Clarke & Co.Ltd. The Living Church Series). 


In this volume Dr. Carnegie Simpson traces, in those broad 
outlines of which he is a master, the development of the many 
problems bearing on the relation of Church and State, and the 
way in which they have been faced. Emphasis is laid throughout 
upon the part played by “facts.” The Church had to meet 
actual situations before it had any theory on the subject. The 
great treatises formulating principles were not written till after 
practical problems had been dealt with. “Life . . . starts not 
with theories or even ideas about a subject ; it starts with facts 
and experiences.” It is not till the mediaeval period that theories 
and principles become important—the period that produced 
works like Dante’s De Monarchia and Marsiglio’s Defensor Pacis. 

Dr. Simpson’s emphasis of the importance of facts is seen in 
his treatment of Luther. He shews how in the early days of the 
Reformation movement, Luther had high ideas of the Church’s 
right of self-government and spiritual liberty. But facts were 
too strong for him. The condition of the clergy and people of 
Germany was such as to make self-government impracticable ; 
and then came the Peasants’ War. Luther could no longer trust 
the common man to forward the evangelical cause, so he turned 
to princes and rulers, with the result that the Church, in spite of 
the principles laid down in the Augsburg Confession, was placed 
in subjection to the State. 

Calvin, unlike Luther, was “ essentially a systematic thinker 
and concerned himself with principles.” The supremacy of 
God in every realm was the basis of all his theology and polity. 
It is good to see Predestination relegated to the subordinate 
position which it actually holds in Calvin’s system. Calvin 
maintained firmly the right of the Church to freedom, but, says 
Dr. Simpson, he did not do justice to personal freedom. Even in 
his theology he does not remember that ‘‘ God’s sovereignty is 
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being relegated to moral personality’ ; hence, we may suppose, 
those elements of “ hardness” for which many have reproached 
him. Calvin, however, did make progress along two extremely 
important lines—the lives and morals of the community were 
placed under the direction of the Church, but “the Church” 
included laymen, who were given a place hitherto denied them in 
Church government and discipline; further, Calvin was an 
exponent of what to-day is sometimes called the “ social Gospel” 
—the Church must concern itself about the corporate life of man. 
Here again, however, the element of compulsion is too prominent 
in Calvin’s teaching and practice. 


English people are notoriously more practical and less concerned 
with theories and principles than logical Frenchmen like Calvin, 
and so Dr. Simpson’s emphasis on facts is especially justified 
when we turn to the Reformation in England. As he himself 
points out, the subsequent development of the Reformation was 
influenced throughout by a fait accempli—the Royal Supremacy. 
In the Elizabethan Settlement, questions of authority, worship 
and doctrine were decided, but authority was dealt with first, and 
the Church tied to the State ; a fact which afterwards accentuated 
the problem of how to deal with dissent. Toleration had to be 
learnt from heretics! Even Presbyterianism, where it was 
dominant, was sometimes intolerant, and Cartwright said that 
heretics ought to be put to death, giving the Holy Ghost as his 
authority! Dr. Simpson quotes from the Westminster Con- 
fession, of which he says, “ On the general questions of Church 
and State, its principles of spiritual independence are clear and 
uncompromising,’’ but, as he goes on to point out, it too maintains 
the duty of the magistrate to suppress heresy, and Presbyterianism 
in England was to some extent intolerant during its brief supre- 
macy. Socinians and Brownists were the great exponents of 
liberty, but we have to wait till a later age to find the right to 
freedom of conscience fully recognized. 


In a closing chapter Dr. Simpson deals with the present situa- 
tion and shews that the whole tendency of the age is to claim 
greater freedom for the Church. The two significant issues, he 
says, are the Spiritual Independence of the Church and the 
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Secular Character of the State, and he proceeds to give illuminating 
suggestions as to how the true freedom of the Church may be found. 
As a historical summary the book is a model of condensation and 
lucidity, and though its size means that much that might have 
been said had to be omitted, it enables the reader to see the whole 
problem of Church and State in its historical perspective. 
F. J.S. 
CATALOGUE OF THE McALPIN COLLECTION OF 
BRITISH HISTORY AND THEOLOGY. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 
Compiled and Edited by CHARLES RIPLEY GILLETT, D.D., L.H.D. 
5 vols., medium 8vo. New York, 1927—1930. 


This monumental work is in all respects worthy of the great 
collection which it catalogues. The American Continent contains 
not a few fine collections of early theological literature ; but 
none is equal to the McAlpin Collection, containing some 15,000 
volumes between the years 1501 and 1700, collected under the 
expert supervision of Prof. Ezra H. Gillett, Prof. Charles A. 
Briggs, and Dr. Charles R. Gillett, successively, during a period 
of well over half a century. Probably no such collection exists 
even in Britain outside the British Museum. 

By unremitting and extraordinarily accurate toil, Dr. Charles 
R. Gillett has produced a magnificent Catalogue, arranged 
chronologically according to the year of publication, and alpha- 
betically within each year. The title page of each book is given 
in full (save for texts and quotations) the end of each line being 
indicated. The imprint is carefully given, the size, and a full 
collation of the pagination. Anonymous and pseudonymous 
books are tracked down, and the authority for their assignment 
is given; and bibliographical notes are added, not profusely, 
but with rare judgment. The first four volumes are the catalogue ; 
the fifth is a carefully planned and clearly printed index, with 
anonymous works placed under the first significant word of 
their title, as well as under the author’s name. This index 
records every reference to an author (and to certain classes of 
subjects) which is found on the title page of other works; it is 
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thus a valuable guide to the progress of some of the theological 
controversies. The Solemn League and Covenant, for instance, 
has over 170 entries; and while Richard Baxter’s own writings 
occupy three pages in the index, the references to him on other 
folks’ title pages fill nearly two more. Any student can under- 
stand how immensely helpful is a catalogue which places in 
his hand information so accurate and so accessibly arranged. 
Naturally the price is large; but any library where Puritan 
literature is on the shelves can hardly be without this; and 
even serious individual students will wish to acquire it. We 
congratulate Dr. Gillett on the triumphant accomplishment of 
so exacting a task. 
S.W.C. 


CHRISTIAN IDEAS IN POLITICAL HISTORY. 
By C. E. Ossorne, M.A., T.C.D., 
Rector of Wallsend and Hon. Canon of Newcastle. 
(London, John Murray.) 


This volume, published in 1929, contains the Holland Memorial 
Lectures for 1925. The author expresses his purpose as being 
“to consider certain historical instances of the conscious efforts 
or unconscious tendencies to incorporate the Christian spirit in 
the organized life and citizenship of civilised existence, or of 
some department or manifestation of the latter.’ This he has 
succeeded in doing in a very interesting way, and his book will be 
of value to all who wish to trace, in general outline, the leavening 
influence of Christian ideals upon man’s social and political life. 
The study is mainly a historical one, but Mr. Osborne has some 
useful things to say about problems which face us to-day, 
especially in his chapters on “ War, Patriotism, and the 
International Spirit,” and “The Christian Attitude to Commerce 
and Labour.” 

The part played by Calvinism is dealt with clearly and for the 
most part appreciatively. The Calvinistic principle of the 
supremacy of Church to State is brought out, and attention is 
called to Cartwright’s reason for attributing such supremacy, 
viz., that the Church has to do with eternity, the State with time. 
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Calvin’s own mind was, we are told, “ ruled by an astringent 
Hebrew factor,” which led him to emphasize the importance of 
right conduct. Calvinism had a passionate idealism, and unlike 
Lutheranism and Anglicanism was essentially a propaganda. 
For this reason it required liberty—the right to develop free 
institutions—and it supplied, at the beginning, ‘“‘ the impetus 
to the will to be free.’”’ Unfortunately, however, as Mr. Osborne 
justly points out, it sometimes substituted a spiritual for a political 
tyranny. As to trade and commerce, Calvin was at one with 
S. Thomas Aquinas in maintaining that these were fit subjects 
for legislation. He did not believe that property had the right to 
irresponsibility before the Law. Knox and Cartwright also 
contended strongly for ‘ interference”’ in industrial conditions. 


Some interesting things are said on the bourgeois characteristics 
of Puritanism and its inward harmony with capitalism; but are 
these essential concomitants of the Calvinistic theology and the 
Puritan spirit ? 

We feel the author is a little unfair to Calvin when he speaks, 
as he does on several occasions, in terms like this, ‘‘. . . the bleak- 
ness of his creed and discipline,” ‘‘. . . the extent to which the 


rigid and narrow logic of Calvinism has chilled the sunshine of 
heaven and the laughter of earth.”” This aspect of Calvinism is 
easily over-emphasized by those who look at it from outside, and 
one imagines that the justification for such emphasis is not to be 
found in Calvin himself so much as in others who have been called 
by his name. However, we are glad to see, in our championship 
of Calvin, an admission that more lasting mischief has been 
wrought and unhappiness caused, by the humanitarian 
philanthropy of the other great Genevan, Rousseau, than by 
“‘ Calvin’s iron creed” ! 

The book closes with the statement of two principles with which 
we are in entire agreement ; the innately social nature of the 
religion of the Cross; and the value of external change as de- 
pending on its effect on character, or its being the expression of 
character. ‘‘ It is the kingdom of the mind that is the scene of 
the true empire building.” F. J.S. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


RECORDS OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH History Soctety, Vol. III, 
Part III. 

Dr. A. Mitchell Hunter has an interesting Article on “ The 

Celebration of Communion in Scotland since the Reformation,” 

in which he traces the development of custom with regard to 

the Table, the Elements, frequency of Communion, and private 

Communion. English Presbyterian views are dealt with 

incidentally and shown to be in harmony with the position 

of the Scottish Churches. 

Rev. Jas. Scott, Ph.D., deals with ‘“ Baptists in Scotland 

during the Commonwealth,” and traces connections between 

certain English and Scottish Baptist communities. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HISTORICAL SOcIETY’s TRANSACTIONS, 
April and September, 1929, contain selections from the writings 
of Richard Baxter relative to Oliver Cromwell, edited with 
notes by Dr. F. J. Powicke. The part played by English 
Presbyterians in the history of the period is well brought out. 

THE Baptist QUARTERLY, April, 1929, has notes on various 
Baptist Congregations, in whose history Presbyterians were 
involved. 

Bridgwater, 1717—1741, “‘ This was a dangerous time, for the 
Presbyterian minister, John Moore, junior, had an important 
Academy, which became the centre of Arian teaching: the 
Baptist Church evidently felt the influence.” 

Bath. “ Henry Dolling, who was a trustee of the Presbyterian 
Meeting in‘1726, registered his house in Widcombe for public 
worship by Baptists.” 

Dunster. Baptist cause absorbed by the Presbyterians. 

Stogumber. Baptists enlarged “‘ with the materials of the old 
Presbyterian meeting at Bicknoller.” 

April and July, 1929. ‘‘ William Law, Controversialist and 
Mystic,” by J. B. Middlebrook, M.A. 

Oct., 1929. Copy of a rigidly Calvinistic Confession, drawn up 
by Dr. John Gill, in 1729, and privately published. 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESLEY Historicat Society, Dec., 
1929, has an Article on “ Early Methodism in Edinburgh.” 
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Attention is called to many Methodist causes in the surrounding 

districts which have since ceased to exist. 

BULLETIN DE LA SOcIETE DE L’HISTOIRE DU PROTESTANTISME 
FRANCAIS. 

July-Sept., 1929. A note on books belonging to Erasmus 
which were passed on to John a Lasco—an interesting link 
between the Humanist and the Reformer. 

Review of book by F. H. Maugham on “ The Case of J. 
Calas,”’ with a discussion of the case by M. Elie Galland. 
Article on the first consecration of French Protestant Mis- 
sionaries, with comments on the part played by Mark Wilks, 
“Pasteur des protestants presbytériens ou congrégation- 
alistes de langue anglaise en séjour a Paris.” 1829. 

April-June, July-Sept. Articles on the Coligny Family, by 
M. V. Bellinger. 

Oct.-Dec., 1929. A note on a 1525 Edition (probably the 
original) of Farel’s ‘‘ Sommaire,” recently found in the 
British Museum, with a comparison of the better known 
edition of 1534. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL Society, Vol. XXVI. 
This contains the usual extensive collection of notes, well 
documented and annotated, about Friends and their doings. 
It varies, from persecutions and high spiritual matters to 
lighter things, one of which we cannot resist transcribing. “A 
Quaker who married out of the Society asked the officiating 
clergyman why his fee was five shillings. ‘ Prove it to be Scrip- 
ture, and I'll pay.’ ‘ Very well,’ said the minister, what of the 
verse in Proverbs—A good wife is a crown to her husband.’ 
* Excellent, friend, here’s ten shillings for your fee.’ ” 

JOURNAL OF THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. Vol. XIII, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8. 

James Buchanan, one of the many Presbyterian Presidents of 
the United States, hearing that two young men from Penn- 
sylvania had found their parents opposed to their enlisting 
in the Civil War, asked ‘‘ Are they Quakers?” When the 
young men replied, “‘ No, they are Presbyterians,” Buchanan, 
with a twinkle in his eye, said, “Why, but they are a fighting 
people.” 
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The Tercentenary of the Reformed (Dutch) Church. By the 
Rev. W. H. S. Demarest, D.D., LL.D. 

Biographies of the Alumni of the Log College. By the Rev. 
George Ingram. 

Early Presbyterianism in Virginia. By the Rev. Alton B. 
Altfather. 

JoURNAL OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 

CHURCH OF WALES. Vol. XIV. Nos. 2 and 3. 

No. 2 is a special number, with the Address of the Rev. E. O. 
Davies as Moderator of the General Assembly, at Liverpool, 
in 1929, on “ Our Constitution; Past and Future.” Mr. 
Davies, well known and loved in other Presbyterian Churces 
as well as his own, is the great authority on this matter, and 
his historical knowledge and his statesmanlike attitude of 
mind have been great assets to his Church in dealing with it. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITARIAN HISTORICAL Society. Vol. 

IV. Part 3. 

Hackney College and William Hazlitt. By H. W. Stephenson, 
M.A. 

Chapel and Service. By Ronald P. Jones, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
This interesting study of the character of the services and 
the attitude of the worshippers in the Established Church 
from the Restoration onwards and of its influence on 
Nonconformist services reaps considerably from old Samuel 
Pepys, including among other quotations—“ Heard a simple 
Scot preach most tediously.” 

BULLETIN DE LA Socifté p’ HisTorRE VAupDOoIsE. No. 54. 

Sept., 1929. 

Notizie intorno alla Riforma in Italia nei Secoli XVI° e XVII°. 
P. Rivoire. 

Contains many details of “heretics” tried in Milan and 
Venice, with considerable references to Zanchi and to Soranzo. 

L’Exil. J. Jalla. 

I Valdesi sotto Carlo Emanuele I. D. Jahier. 

Two excellent little pamphlets continuing the series (of 
which the first told the story of Pietro Valdo himself) 
issued by the Waldensian Historical Society. 
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BOOKS BY MEMBERS OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR. 


NOTE.—ZJt is desired to make this list as complete as possible each year. Reports 
of books published will be welcomed by Rev. F. J. Smithen, “‘ Cratee,” Wadham 


Road, Walthamstow, E.17, who will also be glad to receive notification of any 
omissions from this list. 


ALEXANDER, Rev. ARCHIBALD, D.D.—Sparrows in the Organ: 
Talks with the Children. Reprint. (H.R. Allenson, Ltd.) 
Barclay, Rev. GEo., M.A.—Christian Convictions. (Student 

Christian Movement, Cloth 3/-, Paper 2/-.) 

CoLvILLE, Rev. Jas., M.A.—The God we cannot Escape. (R.T.S. 
Everybody’s Booklets, No. 46.) 

ENGLAND, Rev. F. E., M.A., Ph.D.— Kant‘s Conception of God. 
(Allen and Unwin, 10/6.) 

FARMER, Rev. H. H., M.A.—Christ’s Right to our Worship, in 
The Lord of Life. (Student Christian Movement, 10/-.) 
Things not Seen. New Edition. (Nisbet, 6/-). 

Houranl, F., B.A.—Travel Talk. (Privately printed, 8vo, 
pp. 24.) 

Lamont, Rev. JAs., B.A., B.D.—A Fragrance of Christ. (A. H. 
Stockwell, Ltd.) 

Moopy, Rev. CAMPBELL N., D.D.—The Purpose of Jesus in the 
First Three Gospels. Bruce Lectures, 1929. (Allen and 
Unwin, 5/-.) 

Scott, Rev. Prof. C. ANDERSON, D.D.—An Introduction to New 
Testament Ethics. Hulsean Lectures, 1929. (Cambridge Press, 
6/-.) 

Stmpson, Rev. Prof. P. CARNEGIE, D.D.—The Church and the 
State, in The Living Church Series. (Jas. Clarke & Co. Ltd., 6/-.) 
Two Modern Church Movements. A Comparison of the Anglo- 
Catholic Revival and the Free Church of Scotland. Third 
Annual Lecture of the Presbyterian Historical Society of Eng- 
land. (R. Aikman & Son, 8vo, pp. 16, 1/-.) 

Wittiams, Rev. P. O.—Matthew Henry. Fourth Annual Lecture 
of the Presbyterian Historical Society of England. (R. Aikman 
& Son, 8vo, pp. 12, 1/-.) 

WILLIAMSON, Rev. W. KENNEDY, M.A.—W. E. Henley. A 
Memoir. (Brentano, 7/6.) 
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CURATOR’S REPORT. 


The Hon. Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting his 
Thirteenth Annual Report. 

1. THE LIBRARY. 

The resources of the library are now available for use and we 
are pleased to have afforded accomodation and material to some 
research Students. 

The additions to our shelves are in excess of those last year 
and include many interesting volumes. These comprise 
additional works from the Library of the late Rev. J. Cairns 
Mitchell, B.D., F.R.A.S., formerly of Chester; also from that 
of the late Rev. J. B. Meharry, D.D., also the Irish Presbyterian 
Historical Society. To the executors of the late Rev. William 
Thorp, M.A., we are indebted for a large number of Books and 
papers of real value. We are glad to add volumes from the 
pen of another old Student of 1862, the late Rev. David Gordon, 
to whose son, Mr. A. Murry Gordon, we are indebted. The Rev. 
Dr. M. J. Jordan, of Toronto, continues to send us acceptable 
gifts and we would also acknowledge with grateful thanks gifts 
from the Rev. J. Lyon Ainslie, M.A., B.D., of Kirkfieldbank, 
Lanark; Miss Balmer; Mr. John Barr, our Treasurer; Mrs. 
Brunton, of New Zealand; Dr. S. W. Carruthers; Mr. J. A. B. 
Cook; Mr. S. W. Couper; Miss Agnes Craig, of Handsworth, 
Birmingham and Miss Gladys Napier Craig, of St. Leonards, 
descendant of the Rev. Thomas Craig, who was Presbyterian 
Minister at Blyth, 1770—1790, and at Whitby, 1790—1792; 
Mrs. Duff, of Glasgow; Rev. H. H. Farmer, M.A.; Councillor 
Thomas Gray, J.P., of York, for a fine collection of books and 
tracts on Yorkshire Presbyterianism ; to Miss M. Henderson, 
of Edinburgh; Mr. Thomas Holmes, of Southampton; Mrs. 
Jeffrey; Rev. W. King H. Macdonald, M.A.; Mrs. Richards, 
New Barnet ; Mrs. Schonberger, of Bristol and Mr. W. B. Shaw. 

We would again acknowledge with gratitude the valued work 
of Congregational Correspondents, many of whom are rendering 
very valuable service to the Society. 
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2. RECORDS. 

The records of the Chatton Congregation from its very in- 
ception have been deposited in our Muniment Room by the 
Office-bearers, as also have many early volumes of those belonging 
to Trinity Presbyterian Church, Dudley, for which we are indebted 
to the watchfulness of the Rev. Ezra Ingham. To the executors 
of the late Rev. J. B. Meharry, D.D., we are indebted for four 
volumes of the Crouch Hill Record, his D.D. Diploma and various 
Calls. 

We have again to thank Mr. Lewis Seymour for valued aid in 
the collection of records. 

3. MSS. 

We have through Dr. S. W. Carruthers been enabled to add 
to this section Mr. J. D. Ogilvie’s MSS. of his “‘ Earle and Herle, 
and the Microcosmography.” 

The Rev. H. M. Burns, M.A., of Australia, deposited with us 
many interesting MSS. of his father, the Rev. J. D. Burns, M.A., 
well-known as our minister at Hampstead, and as a hymn writer. 

The executors of the Revs. Dr. Meharry, the Rev. Alexander 
Fletcher, D.D., and Rev. William Thorp, M.A., presented us with 
a considerable amount of acceptable MSS. 

Letters and MSS. of the Craig family (of Blyth and Whitby) 
have also been received. 


4. THE GALLERY. 

The principal additions during the year have been to the 
“ Moderators’ Gallery”; the Official portrait of the Rev. Prof. 
Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D., from the brush of John A. A. 
Berrie, R.C.A., and a fine portrait of the Rev. J. R. Gillies, 
M.A., D.D., painted by Miss Margaret M. Campbell, of Redhill, 
The Congregations of Christ Church, Wallington, Renfield Street, 
Glasgow and Egremont, Cheshire, provided that of Dr. Simpson, 
and for Dr. Gillie’s portrait we are indebted to Hampstead 
friends per Mr. S. W. Couper and Mr. James P. R. Lyell, J.P. 

From the executors of the late Rev. Alexander Fletcher, D.D., 
we accepted the custody of two fine portraits in oil, and in this 
connection the thanks of the Council are due to Miss Douie and 
Dr. Mary Douie, of Hampstead. 
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5. THE MUSEUM. 

Amongst many additions to the Museum must be mentioned 
the beautiful silver Communion Service deposited by Trinity, 
Rochdale, and that deposited by the Congregation at Hither 
Green. 

The Misses Thorp presented a number of Communion tokens, 
and the executors of the Rev. Dr. Meharry exquisite examples 
of the illuminator’s art in addresses from Crouch Hill, from 
St. Mark’s, Bournemouth and from Trinity, Newcastle. 

An Higher Instruction of Youth Bronze Medal awarded to 
Bessie Henry in 1891, was presented by Mrs. Owen, of Regent 
Square. 

The Congregation at Bowdon deposited in the Museum the 
oak font used by them before their church was built in 1872. 


6. PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We have received beautiful portraits of Lord and Lady Craig- 
myle, (formerly Lord Shaw of Dunfermline and an Elder in the 
Emperor’s Gate Congregation) in peer’s robes, and of Lord 
Kirkley (formerly Sir W. J. Noble, Bart.), of Jesmond Congrega- 
tion, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. R. M. Coutts, R.C.A., presents a portrait of his father, 
the late Robert Coutts, of honoured memory ; we have received 
photographs of Dr. Donald Fraser, Dr. John Cairns of Berwick, 
Rev. W. E. Crothers, Rev. Duncan Sillars, from Rev. J. Lyon 
Ainslie, M.A., B.D., of Kirkfieldbank, Lanark, who also deposited 
with us plans of the churches of Cavendish and Trinity, Leeds. 

Dr. S. W. Carruthers presented a large collection of photographs 
and prints of English Presbyterian interest. 

Mrs. Schonberger sent us a fine photograph of the Rev. Charles 
Schwartz, D.D., long ago minister first at Harrow Road, and then 
at Palace Gardens, both of which congregations were later 
represented by Notting Hill, and now by Bayswater. 

York friends sent us very choice photographs of the Rev. 
R. D. Whitehorn, M.A., and the interior of their Church. 

The Curator desires to acknowledge with gratitude the valued 
colleagueship of Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., and Mr. Richard 
Adamson, whose services cannot be too highly appraised. 
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New Members. 


1.—LIFE. 


The Right Hon. The Lord Mayor of Manchester (Coun. Robert Noton Barclay, 
J.P.), Mobberley Hall, Mobberley, Cheshire. 


Dobie, W. Glen, F.R.I.B.A., ‘‘ Braehead,” Poplar Road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 


Manchester Public Libraries, (L. Stanley Jast, Chief Librarian), Piccadilly, 
Manchester. 


New York Union Theological Seminary Library, 3041, Broadway, per Dr. 
W. W. Rochwell. 


2.—ORDINARY. 


Goldsworthy, Rev. W. W., M.A., “ Bayfield,” York Road, Babbacombe, 
Torquay. 


Grieve, Rev. Nichol, M.A., 3, Devonshire Road, Liverpool. 
Hamilton, Rev. W. H., M.A., 44, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
Maries, C. S., 69, Queen’s Road, Aldershot. 

New College Library, Edinburgh: per Rev. Dr. Mitchell Hunter. 
Pressby, Miss Isabella, ‘‘ Wadbrooke,’”’ Scarcroft Road; York. 
Ramage, Archibald, 48, Kent Road, Gravesend. 

Revie, Dr. Dugald, Ashleigh House, Ashington, Northumberland. 


Deaths. 


Davidson, Rev. John, J.P., Port Lervaigne, Ramsey, Isle of Man. 
Hoy, R. J., J.P., 26, Coquet Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
McKerrow, Mrs. R. G., “‘ Kingstown,” Arvon Road, Hale, Cheshire. 
Robinson, Mrs. J. F., 22, Harley Street, Hull. 


New Affiliated Congregation. 


CaRDIFF: Roath Park—Walter Nicol, 67, Penywain Road, Roath Park, 
Cardiff. 


Changes of Address. 


1.—LIFE. 
Whitehorn, Mr. Joseph, to 5, Compayne Mansions, Compayne Gardens, N.W.6. 


2.—MEMBERS. 
Alexander, Mr. G. W., to ‘‘ Highfield,” Hawkshead, Ambleside. 
Baxter, Mr. Alex., to 28b, Coolhurst Road, Crouch End, N.8. 
Brown, Mr. P. Gordon, to 28, Abinger Road, Bedford Park, W.4. 
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Campbell, James A., F.C.A., to Lindores, Redhill, Surrey. 

Drysdale, J. G., M.A., to 41, Clarence Road, Southend-on-Sea. 

Henderson, Miss M., to c/o Miss Sloane, 9, Westhall Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Hume, Thomas, to 43, Heath Hurst Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 

Kelley, Miss Lillian W., M.A., to 9, Handel Mansions, Handel Street, W.C.1. 
Leckie, Joseph, J.P., to Tudor House, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

Lundie, Rev. C. C., B.A., to The Manse, Neston, Chester. 

Lusk, Andrew P., to Elmbank, Largs, Ayrshire. 

Lyell, J. P. R., J.P., to 78, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

Macalister, Emeritus Principal Sir Donald, Bart., M.D., LL.D., to Cambridge. 


McKelvie, A. K., to Constitutional Club Chambers, 7, Northumberland 
Street, W.C.2. 


Manson, J. Herbert, B.Sc., to Rajshahi, Bengal, India. 

Marquis, Rev. J. F., B.A., to 14, Half Edge Lane, Eccles. 

Millett, C. F., to Polytechnic Touring Assoc., Montreux, Switzerland. 

Polson, A. J., to “‘ Ingleneuk,”” Bucks Avenue, Oxhey, Herts. 

Reid, John, to 73, Osborne Road, Levenshulme, Manchester. 

Seacombe Presb. Church Guild, per J. S. Duff, 5, Danehurst Road, Wallasey. 
Smithen, Rev. F. J., B.A., to ‘‘ Cratee,’” Wadham Road, E.17. 

Williams, Rev. P. O., to The Parsonage, Johnson Street, Tyldesley, Lancashire. 


3.—OF CONGREGATIONAL CORRESPONDENTS. 


BLUNDELLSANDS: W. M. Fernie, to ‘“‘ Balmoral,” St. Andrew’s Road, Blun- 
dellsands. 


BityH: BripGE StREET—T. E. Hope, 16, Acadia Terrace, Blyth. 
CAMBRIDGE: Harold Porter, M.A., to 103, Grantchester Meadows, Cambridge. 


LIVERPOOL—FAIRFIELD—George Sutherland, M.A,, B.Sc., to ‘* Belvedere,” 
24, Ashton Drive, Hunt's Cross, Liverpool. 


LIvERPOOL: GREEN LaNnE—R. R. Sloan, 48, Guernsey Road, Stoneycroft, 
Liverpool. 

Lonpon: I:tFrorp—R. S. Goodwin, 402, Cranbrook Road, Ilford. 

LonDON—OXENDEN—William Brown, to 1, King’s College Road, N.W.3. 


Lonpon: WeEmMBLEy, St. Andrews—E. C. Wakefield, 61, Oakington Manor 
Road, Wembley. 


PortsmoutH: St. Andrew’s—J. Johnston, 21, Angerstein Road, Portsmouth. 


SzaHaM Harsour: T. W. Naisbitt, to “‘ Woodside,” Springfield Road, 
Seaham Harbour. 


SoutH SHrELtps: St. John’s—Thomas Shaw, to 33, Horton Lane, South 
Shields. 


West STantEy: Angus Roberts, to 4, Morvine Terrace, West Stanley, 
Co. Durham. 
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Members of the Council. 


Hon. President—Rev. Professor Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D., Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 


oe J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 3, Cliveden Road, Hough Green, 
ester. 


Se W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D., 44, Central Hiil, London, 
S.E.19. 


Editors of “* Journal’’—S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D., 44, Central Hill, 
London, S.E.19; Rev. F. J. Smithen, M.A., Cratee, Wadham Road, 
London, E.17. 


Treasurer—Mr,. John Barr, F.C.1.S., 34, Dalebury Road, S.W.17. 


Hon. Curator and Librarvian—Mr. Wm. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.), 
56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 


Colleague Archivist—Miss Lillian W. Kelley, M.A., 9, Handel Mansions, 
Handel Street, W.C.1. 


Secretary—Mr. K. Macleod Black, 33, Fernleigh Road, Winchmore Hill, N.21. 


Council—Mr. Alex. Baxter, Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, 
M.A., D.Litt., Mr. J. S. Henderson, Mrs. Jeffrey, Rev. W. K. H. Macdonald, 
M.A., Mr. R. D. McGlashan, Mr. C. F. Millet, Mr. H. Penfold, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
Mr. R. S. Robson, Rev. P. O. Williams. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1, The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN HisTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study of the 
history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of manuscripts, books, 
portraits, paintings, and objects relating thereto. These shall become the 
property of the Presbyterian Church of England, and the Society shall 
act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested in its 
work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible for election to 
the Council. The annual subscription shall be five shillings. Payment of 
three guineas constitutes the donor a Life Member. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council consisting 
of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, Curator of Museum, 
Librarian, Deputy Librarian, and twelve members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of Assembly, 
the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law and Historical 
Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the Annual 
Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly through 
its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual Meeting, 
by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting. Not less 
than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change shall be given to the 
Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate the same to the members, 
at least ten days before the Meeting. 








